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Governor Prentice Cooper signs the bill which provides $3,200,000 increase for teachers’ salaries. 
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(engratulations!... 


TO TEACHERS OF TENNESSEE 


» We extend our hearty congratulations on 


the recognition of your valued service by the 


Governor and the State Legislature. The 


recent increase in teachers’ salaries, voted 


unanimously, is concrete evidence that a new 


day has arrived and the teacher in public 


schools is properly recognized as the most 


important factor in the training of our AMER- 


ICAN YOUTH. 


BEST WISHES FOR A PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE VACATION 


Some Suggestions about Supplies 


b Buy Early 
Bb Buy Conservatively 


> Buy from a Dependable Source 


NASHVILLE 


HIGHLAND 


PRODUCTS COMPANY | PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Nashville 3, Tennessee Knoxville 8, Tennessee 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 


Summer Quarter, 1944 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 12-JULY 19 
SECOND TERM: JULY 20- AUGUST 25 


For Thirty Years the College Has Offered an Accelerated Program 
for All Students Who Wish to Finish College in Three Years 


All Divisions and Departments Operate During Summer Quarter 


Arts Home Economics Music and Music Education 
Business Education Industrial Arts Nursing Education 
Education Library Science Physical Education 

English Mathematics Sciences 

Health Education Modern Languages Social Sciences 


COURSES LEADING TO B.A., B.S., AND B.M. DEGREES AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


GRADUATE SCHOOL... 
will offer courses in nearly all fields leading to degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL ... 


will offer a full undergraduate program, including courses for freshmen. 
REFRESHER COURSES... 


will be offered for new teachers and those who have changed teaching fields. 


For Summer Quarter Bulletin, Write to the Secretary 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 








WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


The railroads are being called 
upon to do the biggest transpor- 
tation job in all history — twice 
as big as in the first World War — 
and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Rail- 
roads must have more workers 
— keen, alert people to do real, 
responsible, vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs 
you will really be serving the 
armed forces. For the great bulk 
of everything the Army and Navy 


use moves by rail. 


You will be helping keep the 
food and fighting equipment 
flowing to the battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 


other vital traffic to be carried 
that a loaded freight train must 
be started off on its run every 


four seconds. 


This takes people — people to 
maintain tracks and signals, to 
repair cars and engines, to man 
offices and stations, to operate 


yards. 


Every job has a direct bearing on 


winning the war. You work for 


quicker victory when you work 


for the railroads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent 
—any office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board — or 

the United States 
Employment 

Service. 


ASSOCIATION 


OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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WAGES AND SALARIES 
$77,500,000 





$68,000,000 $34,400,000 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 








INTEREST ON BONDS DIVIDENDS 
$8.350,000 $8,190,000 





Whe Profits Most 


from L&N Service? 


In the 94 years of its life the L & N 
has aided in the enormous develop- 
ment of the South and welded 
together a wide expanse of South- 
ern territory. 


Its contribution in taxes to the 
support of government, including 
schools and highways—its pur- 
chases as well as those of its em- 
ployes—its movement of traffic in 
peacetimes and its essential service 
in wartime—all have inured to the 
great benefit of the general public. 
It now moves a ton of average 
freight—coal to cologne—one mile 
for less than one cent, the price of 
sending a post card. 


Who got the lion’s share of its 
1943 gross revenues—the greatest 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 


year in its history? Read the aston- 

ishing figures: 

$77,500,000 to 33,000 employes as 
wages and salaries 

$68,000,000 to National, State and 
Local Government as taxes 

$34,400,000 to industry for materials 
and supplies 

$8,350,000 to bondholders as interest 

$8,190,000 to stockholders as divi- 
dends 


Note that 8,000 L&N stockholders 
in 47 states received in dividends 
only about one-ninth of what went 
to the workers, and about one- 
eighth of what was paid in taxes. 
Does any other private industry 
come so nearly to being of the 


people, by the people, for the people? 








The immediate purpose of the Old 
Reliable is to help in winning this 
quently war. It is already looking 
orward to postwar improvements 
and modernized service. It asks no 
selfish favors, but only treatment 
equai to that given its competitors 
—and in keeping with its public 
usefulness. 


Yan ae— 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 








The Old Reliable ...Yesterday...Today... Tomorrow 




















Eritorial Comment... . 


WONDERFUL 

April 13 was a wonderful day for the schoolteachers of 
Tennessee. On that day Governor Prentice Cooper signed 
a bill which had just been passed by both houses of the 
Legislature appropriating $3,200,000, or twenty dollars 
per month for eight months, for every teacher in the state. 
This is the greatest increase for teachers’ salaries in the 
history of the state. It did not come too soon. It is not 
too much. The teachers have earned it and those in 
authority are to be congratulated on their foresight and 
their wisdom in taking steps to relieve a critical situation 
existing in our school system. 


Following is the bill in full: 


SECTION |. BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, That there is hereby appropriated from 
the state treasury the sum of $3,200,000 per annum, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to provide a twenty-dollar per month 
increase in salary for each public elementary and high school teacher 
and principal in this state. 

"Provided that the teachers and principals of the Tennessee School 
for the Blind, Tennessee School for the Deaf, Tennessee Vocational 
Schools for both white and colored girls, State Training and Agricul? 
ture Schools for both white and colored boys, and the Tennessee 
Industrial School are specifically included in the salary increase pro- 
vided by this Act.” 


SECTION. 2. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That it is hereby ex- 
pressly declared to be the legislative intent that the twenty dollars 
per month increase in salary for the public elementary and high 
school teachers shall be in addition to the salary received under 
the regular schedule of any county, city, or independent school dis- 
trict; provided that in case no regular salary schedule was maintained 
by any county, city, or independent school district during the school 
year 1943-44, the twenty dollars per month increase to be paid said 
teachers shall be in addition to the monthly salary actually received 
by them during the school year 1943-44, or the salary which would 
have been paid to a teacher having equal qualifications and expe- 
rience. 

In the case of counties which paid teachers salaries in excess of 
the state minimum salary schedule during the school year 1943-44, 
the twenty dollars per month increase in salary authorized by this 
Act shall be added to the monthly salary actually received by the 
teacher during the school year 1943-44, or the salary which would 
have been paid to a teacher having equal qualifications and ex- 
perience. 


SECTION 3. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That it shall be the duty 
of the State Department of Education to ascertain from the counties, 
municipalities, special school districts, and also from their own 
records the number of public elementary and high school teachers 
and principals entitled to the twenty dollars increase per month in 
salary under the terms of this Act; and said salary increases in each 
county shall be paid to the county trustee of such county for proper 
distribution between the county and cities and special school dis- 
tricts therein on the basis of the number of teachers and principals 
as certified to the county trustee by the State Commissioner of 
Education. The county superintendent or the city superintendent 
receiving such funds is required to add to the monthly check or war- 
rant of each teacher the amount of increase authorized by this Act. 

The funds appropriated under this Act shall be allocated and dis- 
tributed monthly to the county trustees by the State Department of 
Education in eight approximately equal monthly installments, beginning 
August 10 of each year. The county trustee as such funds are received 
from the State Department of Education shall distribute them to 
the county, cities, and special school districts for the benefit of the 
teachers and principals entitled thereto. 


SECTION 4. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That it is expressly 
declared to be the legislative intent that the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall not be used for any purpose whatsoever except as 
8 salary increase for public elementary and high school teachers 
and principals; the county trustee and the city or special school 
district officers responsible for handling. these funds are required 
to keep accurate records and fully account to the State Department 
of Education for all funds expended under the terms of this Act. 


FOR MAY, 1944 


Any balance remaining of this appropriation after the teachers’ and 
principals’ salary increases have been paid and satisfied shall revert 
to the general fund of the state at the end of each fiscal year. 


SECTION 5. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That the teachers’ and 
principals’ salary increases provided for by this Act shall be and 
become effective for the school year 1944-45 and each school year 
thereafter. The teachers’ and principals’ salary increase of twenty 
dollars per month shall only be paid for the Fest eight months of 
each school year, as it is the legislative intent to uniformly increase 
the compensation of county and city teachers and principals on a 
fixed basis of eight months. 


SECTION 6. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That this Act shall take 
effect from and after its passage, the public welfare requiring it. 
PASSED: April 13, 1944. 


April 13 was a wonderful day for the school children of 
Tennessee. The fact that the need of the teachers has 
béen recognized and steps taken to meet this need should 
do much to raise the morale of teachers to a new high. 
The children will benefit from this. The fact that better 
salaries are to be paid should hold the teachers who re- 
main in the profession and induce some who have left to 
return to the schoolroom. The children will profit from this. 

April 13 was a wonderful day for the state of Tennessee. 
The boys and girls are the greatest asset of any state. In 
providing this increase in appropriations the taxpayers are 
increasing their investment in the schools of today. Every 
teacher will see to it that a greater return on this invest- 
ment is realized through better training of the boys and 
girls. Better trained children will insure greater future 
assets for Tennessee. 

Governor Cooper deserves the greatest of credit for 
this increased appropriation. Several weeks ago, when 
your editor talked to the governor about the possibility 
of teachers’ pay being included in the call for the Legisla- 
ture, he said, "| want you to know that if the Legislature 
is called, | shall certainly include the teachers." The gov- 
ernor kept that promise and recommended to the Legis- 
lature the bill that became a law. 

The teachers have fared well under the administration 
of Governor Cooper. It is true that the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association has not always gotten what it asked 
for nor what it thought it should have, but the appropria- 
tions for schools have increased consistently. 

Since 1939, when Mr. Cooper was elected governor, the 
regular biennial appropriation for elementary schools has 
been increased by $526,000. During the same period the 
annual state expenditure for high schools has increased by 
$550,000. In addition $75,000 are allotted annually to the 
counties to aid in the transportation of high school stu- 
dents, $350,000 for free textbooks, and there is an annual 
appropriation of $118,750 for a supplement to the salaries 
of county superintendents. Substantial sums have also 
been added for the enlarging and expanding of rural 
school library services and elementary school supervision. 
Institutions of higher learning and special educational 
services have also received increased ‘appropriations dur- 
ing the past six years. Since 1939 state expenditures for 
educational purposes have been increased more than thirty- 
five per cent. 





Why did the governor include the teachers in the call 
and recommend this increase? It may be assumed as log- 
ical that he did it for the following reasons: 

1. He had a genuine desire to render a service to the 
schools of the state. 

2. He recognized the fine services which the teachers 
have rendered to thé war effort. 

3. He was aware of the acute teacher shortage and he 
knew that the situation was becoming more critical. 

4. He knew that if our public school system broke down 
the state would suffer irreparable loss. 

5. He knew that public sentiment strongly supported 
this move. 

6. He desired to use part of the surplus, which has been 
accumulated through diligence and careful management 
of state affairs, for a most worthy cause. 

The House of Representatives and the Senate deserve 
the thanks of all. It was their privilege to vote the pro- 
posed measure or not to vote it. The House voted 88-0 
for the bill. The senate voted 26-0 for it. Each individual 
member will please accept the thanks of the teachers, the 
children, and the parents for their loyal support. 

We wish to give especial thanks to Speaker J. H. Ballew 
and Senator George Buckner for successfully steering the 
bill through the Senate. In the House, Speaker James J. 
Broome and Floor Leader J. B. Reagon handled things in a 
fine way, and we hereby express appreciation to them. 

Commissioner B. O. Duggan and his cohorts in the 
Department of Education deserve much credit for this 
accomplishment. They have conducted the affairs of the 
department in such a way as to inspire the confidence of 
members of the Legislature, teachers, and the general 
public. 

Every teacher and "‘all the folks back home" deserve a 
lot of credit. Teachers have done a fine job. They have 
won the confidence of the governor and the Legislature. 
The “folks back home" have realized the plight of the 
schools, and they have built the public sentiment which 
is so essential to the accomplishment of any program. 

Your editor wishes to pay tribute to another group who 
have labored faithfully in setting the stage for this accom- 
plishment. The secretary of your association for the past 
several years, the presidents, and council members have 
fought many battles for the improvement of schools. They 
have built public sentiment and they have inspired con- 
fidence. 

Yes, April 13 was a wonderful day for the teachers, the 
children, and the state. A fine school bill became a law 
that day. It does not fulfill all the needs of the schools. 
Present school problems are not all solved by this bill. 
There will be many new problems to arise in the future. 
But it will go a long way in stabilizing the profession, in 
building morale, and in providing a better type of instruc- 
tion in the schools. Those of us actively engaged in 
teaching must accept the added responsibility which this 
raise in salary carries with it. We must do a better job of 
teaching and thus justify the confidence placed in us. 

April 13 was a wonderful day. If we keep our house in 
order, there will be other wonderful days in the future. 

e 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF N. E. A. 

The Representative Assembly of the National Education 
Association will meet in Pittsburgh on July 5-6 at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. The Executive Committee at its Feb- 


6 


ruary meeting in Washington adopted a five-year program 
of unification, expansion, and development which will be 
presented to the Representative Assembly for considera- 
tion and action. 

Following is the plan: 

|. That the membership goal for 1944-1945 be determined by 
adding to N. E. A. membership on May 31, 1944, a figure equal to 
approximately one-fifth of the difference between that membership 
and 800,000; that the goal for 1945-1946 be determined by adding 
to the N. E. A. membership on May 31, 1945, a figure equal to ap- 
proximately one-fourth the difference between that membership and 
800,000; that the goal for 1946-1947 be determined by adding to 
the N. E. A. membership on May 31, 1946, a figure equal to approxi- 
mately one-third the difference between that membership and 800,- 
000; that the goal for 1947-1948 be determined by adding to the 
N. E. A. membership on May 31, 1947, a figure equal to approxi- 
mately one-half the difference between that membership and 800,000; 
that the goal for 1948-1949 be 800,000. 

The goals for the various years would be set by the N. E. A. Execu- 
tive Committee in round numbers approximating the above calcula- 
tions. After adding a reasonable safety factor following the practice 
of 1943-1944, as outlined in Leaders Letter No. 3, the total national 
goal would be distributed to the states each year on the basis of the 
formula used during 1943-1944 or some similar formula, the quota 
for each state to become effective as the goal of that state when ac- 
cepted by the Executive Committee or Board of Directors of the 
State Association. 

Assuming that N. E. A. membership on May 31, 1944, is 300,000, 
the goal for 1944-1945 would be 300,000 plus one-fifth of 500,000, 
which is 100,000, making the goal in round numbers 400,000, to which 
would be added a safety factor. 

2. That state and local associations be encouraged to adopt a 
plan of united membership, under which local, state, and national 
emembership would become one as now obtained in fraternal and 
service organizations—details to be worked out between the execu- 
tive committees of the various state associations and the N. E. A. 
Executive Committee so that approximately one-fifth of the states 
would adopt this plan during each of the next five years. 

3. That the N. E. A. Executive Committee be made as strong as 
possible and made a more active committee, meeting perhaps every 
two months. 

4. That a contingent fund of at least $25,000 a year be created to 
finance expenses and adjustments growing out of the campaign for 
a united education association. 

5. That after this plan has been canvassed and perfected by the 
N_ E. A. Executive Committee, it be given wide circulation through 
the Leaders Letter and the N. E. A. Journal as a proposal which will 
come before the Board of Directors and the Representative Assem- 
bly at Pittsburgh for action. 

6. That following adoption by the Representative Assembly the plan 
be submitted to the various state associations affiliated with the 
N. £. A. to become effective in each state when accepted by the 
association of that state. 

On the basis of Tennessee's 6,398 members, twenty- 
four delegates will be allowed. It seems desirable that 
this full quota be sent from Tennessee. Every local asso- 
ciation that had a large percentage of membership in 
N. E. A. this year should make arrangements to send a 
delegate. Those interested should write the T. E. A. office 
or the State Director. 


id 
FOR GOVERNOR 


At the time this magazine goes to press only one man 
has announced as a candidate for governor—Mr. Jim 
Nance McCord of Lewisburg. Mr. McCord has been so 
busy with his work in Congress that he has not made a 
statement to the teachers as yet, but it will be forthcom- 
ing soon. 

Mr. McCord has been a lifelong friend of public 
schools. As a member of the County Court of his county 
he constantly worked to improve education. His every 
action, his every deed, his every statement, all indicate 
that he will do what he can to carry forward education in 
Tennessee and to bring about improvements from year to 
year. 

The school people who have known him have confidence 
that he will be a staunch supporter of public education. 
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rem They have confidence in him as a man. They have confi- 7-8. It is interesting that the demand for this meeting 
| be dence in his honesty, his ability, and his philosophy of pub- came from the classroom teachers and not from the ad- 
era- lic education. If elected, he will not fail the children, the ministrators. The administrators voted not to hold the 
teachers, and the schools of Tennessee. meeting at the regular time in October, but because of a 
, e demand from the teachers, it was decided to hold the 
r by meeting in April. 
‘ship W. T. E. A. MEETING The program was good; the attendance large; and the 
ding The Western Section of the Tennessee Education As- spirit was fine. Congratulations are in order for those 
pe sociation held a very fine meeting in Memphis on April in charge of the meeting and to all who attended. 
3 to 
00, What Should We Tell the as the result of nhind the job of learn- same plan and program. 
the Public? ing an intriguing one through improved _— 5. Today's schools demand expert 
~~ A reader comments, "We talk about methods, better books and tools of teachers, scientifically trained, special- 
school public relations and how to [earning and teaching, and through ad- ists of the highest degree of skill in 
2cu- make them most effective. | wonder vances in the study of understanding child psychology and in methods of 
if educators know what to tell the the child. instruction as well as masters of sub- 
onal public about the schools." 3. Techniques of teaching have pro- ject matter. 
the In assessing the public regarding our gressed to the point where memorizing 6. Budgets, a return on the invest- 
pe educational program, its opportunities and rote methods give way to educa- ment in school taxes, training for a 
the and accomplishments, certain basic tion for a purpose. No longer is spell- citizenship and the America of ten and 
ve facts dare not be overlooked: ing taught in quantity, but rather em- twenty years from now, tolerance, vo- 
100. |. The three r's still constitute the phasis is placed on the words most cational adjustment, education for 
ich foundation of all learning, still demand often used. Writing has varied from family life, and teaching the child how 
4 the best books, best teachers, and the “practice makes perfect’ to "writing to think and development of charac- 
nal best part of the pupil's time in school. with a purpose.” ters—these are aims and purposes of 
2. The educational level of the 4. Today's schools are built around today's schools such as call for presen- 
4 American public has been raised at the child rather than the shopworn tation and interpretation to the public 
tes least four grades in the past fifty years program of fitting every child to the and to the profession. . 
as "2 eam tal 
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: mOse AND POETRY 
he 
gh 
: The Best in High School 
X Literature 
: A complete course in literature is offered for the four years 
of high school, including all types of literature—the short 
ii story, essay, novel, one-act play, longer play, biography, 
at and both lyric and narrative poetry. Writings have been 
) included from every period in literature development from 
in the earliest beginnings to the present day. DIRECTED 
a PROSE AND POETRY of England (12th year) STUDY books for each year offer questions, study helps, 
PROSE AND POETRY of America (11th year) and tests for the pupil’s use. Teacher’s Manuals are sup- 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation (10th year) " ‘ : 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment (9th year) plied without cost to teachers who make adoption of the texts. 
PROSE AND POETRY—Basal Reading 
For Seventh and Eighth Years TOs 
° COMPANION TEXTBOOKS in literature and reading for the seventh and 
n eighth grades. Three units of prose alternated with three units of poetry in POFTRY: 
> each volume; a section on library usage and a section on remedial reading. JOURNEYS. 
5 PROSE AND POETRY Journeys brings to seventh-year pupils 25 stories, a 
‘ one-act play, 57 poems, and in addition 97 remedial silent reading lessons. 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures has 20 stories, a one-act play, 66 poems, 
plus 109 silent reading selections. Forewords, story biographies, backgrounds, 
: notes, appreciative helps, word study, suggestions for Sicceubtain, for original 
y work, an ET for further reading. Colorful, washable covers and reinforced bind- 
f ing attest the mechanical excellence of the PROSE AND POETRY books. 
> Rocer H. Barker, Tennessee Representative 
) 
) 
oxime =THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
| 249-259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE, Nl. Y. 











Spring Roll Call 


OF WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 





This year, we awarded more than 50 college 
and university scholarships to young men and 
women in various fields of activity. 


These scholarships fell into five groups: 


1. WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. These 
were awarded to winners in the nation-wide Science 
Talent Search, which, conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, is designed to discover brilliant scientific 
minds in the making. Two scholarships were for 
$2400, eight for $400, three for $200, and twenty-five 
for $100. 


2. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten scholarships were awarded, leading to an 
engineering degree at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Normally these cover five years, but because of the 
urgent need for engineers, this year’s winners will take 
the accelerated course at Carnegie Tech, receiving 
their degrees in three years. Present value of these 
scholarships is $1850. 


3. WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Four engineering scholarships of $2000 each, were 
awarded to sons of Westinghouse employes, on the basis 
of competitive examinations. 


4. WESTINGHOUSE-WORCESTER SCHOLARSHIP. One 
engineering scholarship valued at $400 a year, at 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was awarded. This 
covers undergraduate work in any field of engineering. 


5. WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS. These were awarded to the six National 
Winners in the annual 4-H Club Rural Electrification 
Contest and are for $200 each. They are open to both 
boys and girls. 


These Scholarships are a regular part of 
our educational program, established for the 
purpose. of furthering scientific knowledge. 


For full information on Westinghouse 
Scholarships, write for Scholarship Booklet 
ST-54. School Service, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 1017, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 
EWT, NBC. “Top of the Evening,"’ Mon. Wed. Fri. 
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Message Of oe. 


Governor Prentice Cooper to Extraordinary Session of the 
Seventy-Third General Assembly 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Seventy-Third General Assembly: 


Acting under the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution of the state 
of Tennessee, and in accord with what 
| believe to be the wishes of the ma- 
jority of our citizens, | have called 
you into extraordinary session for two 
purposes—first, to help Tennesseans 
absent in the armed forces to vote 
and, second, to increase the salaries 
of the public school teachers of our 
state. 

It is an honor and a privilege for me 
te welcome the Seventy-Third General 
Assembly back to these legislative halls 
because you already have behind you 
an excellent record of accomplishment. 
By your wise action in the regular ses- 
sion you carried forward to an even 
higher degree of attainment those prin- 
ciples of good government set forth 
by the Seventy-First and Seventy-Sec- 
ond General Assemblies. You and | 
have stood for policies of thrift and 
economy under which the state has ac- 
cumulated the largest surplus in its his- 
tory. We have continued unprece- 
dented debt reduction. We have 
maintained the balanced budget. You 
and | have joined in raising old-age 
pensions to an all-time high and we 
have given more aid to the blind and 
to dependent children than they ever 
received before. All this was accom- 
plished with no new taxes except a 
slight increase in the liquor tax. Also, 
for the first time in the history of the 
state, you have established a great 
tuberculosis hospital system by provid- 
ing the money for its construction. 
Various laws were passed for the bet- 
ter prosecution of the war. Your in- 
dustry was such that all this was done 
in a record time of thirty-nine days— 
the shortest session in the United 
States—for 1943. The people in war- 
time approved and were grateful. 

It is true that in the accomplish- 
ment of this splendid record you had 
the assistance, as did the Seventy-First 
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and Seventy-Second Legislatures, of 
one of the greatest legislative leaders 
the state has ever had to occupy the 
position of Speaker of the Senate. You 
and | miss Blan Maxwell today, and 
the people of Tennessee have missed 
him since his plane buffeted in that 
stormy night of October 15, 1943, 
crashed from a great height and car- 
ried him to his untimely death. He 
had come to Nashville at my request 
to attend a meeting of the Tennes- 
see Tuberculosis Hospital Commission, 
which you, he, and | created, and in 
which he took such a great interest. 
| have never known a public official 
in our state who served the people 
with finer devotion or better capacity. 
As | helped recover his body from 
the spot in the Hickman County woods 
where his plane fell, | knew that | had 
lost one of my best friends and | am 
sure that you feel the same way be- 
cause he was respected and beloved 
by all. 

Your record of accomplishment, our 
common experiences and mutual friend- 
ships, your fine cooperation and con- 
tinuance of the policies of good gov- 
ernment for which my administration 
has stood and which the people have 
three times approved at the polls, all 
these things make me truly glad that 
| can, under the Constitution of Ten- 
nessee, give you, the Seventy-Third 
General Assembly, an opportunity to 
add to your already splendid record 
by doing two more good things. 

The first of these is so to amend the 
laws of the state as to provide means 
by which citizens of our state serving 
in the armed forces of the United 
States may vote in the primary and 
general elections held in Tennessee. 
In requesting the attorney general's 
assistance in drawing up the bills, which 
| recommend that you enact into law, 
| asked the attorney general to draw 
up a bill making it as simple as possible 
for our soldiers, both men and women, 
to vote. | also called his attention 
to the obvious importance of guarding 


against fraud. | believe that service 
in the armed forces should be accept- 
ed in lieu of the poll tax which you 
abolished at the last session, but which 
our Supreme Court held as mandatory 
under our Constitution. If the admin- 
istration bills providing for absentee 
soldiers’ voting are passed, every legis- 
lator who votes for them may be as- 
sured that he is doing all that it is 
possible for him to do under the Con- 
stitution of Tennessee to facilitate ab- 
sentee soldiers’ voting. Since we are 
holding a national election this year, 
| felt it wise to give you the benefit 
of whatever action Congress might 
take respecting the soldiers’ vote. 
The federal law has been helpful in 
certain points in the drafting of our 
bills to be submitted for your approval 
today. 

Federal action on the soldiers’ vote 
was taken only a few days ago, and | 
have lost no time in giving you this 
opportunity to assist Tennesseans ab- 
sent in the armed forces to exercise 
the privilege of suffrage. Tennes- 
seans have either won or helped win 
every one of our nation’s wars. The 
soldier from the Volunteer State is, 
in my judgment, the finest in the world 
today! This is proven by many re- 
turning heroes who have shown them- 
selves superior to the best that Hiro- 
hito or Hitler have been able to match 
against them. We recall with pride 
that Sergeant Alvin York was ac- 
claimed by the highest military au- 
thorities as the outstanding soldier of 
the first World War. We Tennesseans 
believe it is more than possible that a 
boy from some Tennessee home may 
again win the plaudits of the world 
for being the world’s best soldier! 

There are today 262,700 Tennes- 
seans in the armed forces of our coun- 
try, compared with 78,000 who served 
in the first World War. | hope you 
will pass, speedily and without a dis- 
senting vote, the legislation necessary 
to facilitate voting by Tennesseans 
absent in the service of their country. 
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A raise in the pay of the public 
school teachers is the second good 
thing that | would like to see accom- 
plished. This administration has con- 
sistently regarded public education as 
one of the most important functions of 
a democratic government. Increased 
amounts provided for public educa- 
tion since the fiscal year 1938-1939 
furnished tangible evidence of this 
fact. 

During my first term the Legislature 
provided $1,962,757 more for public 
education than any previous adminis- 
tration in the history of Tennessee. 
During my second term the Legislature 
provided $4,691,197: more than any 
previous administration had spent on 
public education. During my third 
term you provided $6,033,281 more 
for public education than was author- 
ized by any previous administration. 
The effect: of these increases in edu- 
cation appropriation on teachers’ sal- 
aries was to raise the average school 
teacher's salary from $816.76 in 1938 
to $948.62 in 1943. In addition to this 
you provided $114 annual additional 
income in equalizing counties in 1943 
and 1944or-an additional monthly in- 
crease of $14.25 per month. This, 
added: to the 1942 salaries of school 
teachers in Tennessee, reaches a total 
increase of $245.86, an average an- 
nual increase in teachers’ salaries since 
1938 achieved: during my administra- 
tion by the Seventy-First, Seventy-Sec- 
_ ond, and Seventy-Third Legislatures. 

On the basis of an eight-month school 
term, this amount would represent a 
monthly increase of $30.73 since 1938. 

These figures reveal that the expan- 
sion of Tennessee's public school pro- 
gram has been consistent with a sound 
financial policy. Not a single penny 
of school funds has been. impounded 
during my administration. As im- 
proving economic conditions have 
made revenues available, the improve- 
ment was reflected in more money for 
Tennessee's public schools. It is sig- 
nificant: that these expenditures have 
been made without the: addition of 
any new taxes and without injury to 
any other important state service. The 
state’ debt has been reduced by the 
amount of $37,523,000. There is a 
surplus-in the Highway Department to- 
day of $11,534,810, and the sinking 
fund on April 10, 1944, amounted to 
$14,766,492, while the surplus in the 
general fund amounts to $6,269,000. 

Since the state's -financial condition 
has been further improved since you 
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met here more than a year ago, and 
since so many of our teachers are leav- 
ing their profession on account of in- 
adequate salaries, we should give re- 
newed consideration to the impact of 
war on Tennessee's public schools. 

All of us have been gratified at the 
extent to which public schools, teach- 
ers, and students have contributed to 
the war effort. Registration for se- 
lective service, rationing, wastepaper, 
metal, rubber, and other war drives; 
campaigns for the Red Cross and the 
U. S. O.; quotas for war bonds and 
stamps; civilian defense organization— 
all have had the prompt cooperation 
of hard-working, patriotic teachers and 
students. Yet this work has been ac- 
complished in spite of the losses of 
teaching personnel to the armed forces 
and the shortages occasioned by the 
exodus of many teachers to war in- 
dustries. 

Even with the above-mentioned sal- 
ary increases, your attention is called 
to the fact that, in 1943, 1,500 elemen- 
tary teachers made less than $70 per 
month; 2,100 teachers made from $70 
to $80; 3,200 others made from $90 to 
$100. These low salaries can only 
mean that ketter trained teachers, in 
spite of their attachment to their pro- 
fession, must transfer to other fields 
offering more reasonable livelihood, 
and that permit-teachers of substand- 
ard training and experience will mold 
the future of our state, unless you 
meeting here today in extraordinary 
session remedy this situation. 

Therefore, | am recommending for 
your consideration a bill authorizing 
appropriation of $3,200,000 or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to 
provide a flat $20 per month increase 
in the salaries of elementary and high 
school teachers of Tennessee. Such an 
increase will place the average annual 
salary of teachers in Tennessee at 
approximately $1,220. Such a salary 
level is comparable with, or excels, that 
of other leading Southern States and 
is in keeping with Tennessee's present 
resources. However, taxpayers should 
recall that the average teacher's salary 
in the nation for 1941 and 1942 was 
$1,507. The financial cupboard will 
not be bare. A surplus six times 
greater than that left me whe. | be- 
came governor will remain in the gen- 
eral fund. 

If you pass the bill which | recom- 
mend, you will establish a record in 
the educational annals of our state by 
appropriating $10,033,281 more money 


for public education than in any pre- 
vious biennium in the state's history, 
It will be a record that you may well 
be proud of because it will improve 
professional standards in Tennessee's 
schools and bring back to the school- 
room many excellent teachers who 
have left their classrooms because they 
could not afford to remain at Tennes- 
see's low salary scale. 

All of this means better training and 
better opportunity for the children of 
Tennessee. We cannot afford to neg- 
lect education. Modern life requires 
that Tennesseans must be well edu- 
cated if they are to hold their own in 
the world of today. Tennessee's 624,- 
497 school children are its greatest as- 
sets, and are clearly entitled to this 
increase of the state's investment in 
their future. 

Your record for expeditiously at- 
tending to business has been so good 
that | need not remind you that the 
people of Tennessee are confidently 
expecting you to enact the legislation 
embraced in the call without unneces- 
sary delay., | do not believe you will 
find it necessary to increase the cost 
of the session by holding beyond three 
or four days. 

The spirit of Tennessee, now being 
manifested in the hardships endured 
by soldiers from the Volunteer State 
on the battlefields of the world, sets 
us an example here at home to accom- 
plish the mission before us with in- 
dustry, economy, and patriotism. 


Front Cover 

The front cover pictures Governor 
Prentice Cooper signing the bill which 
will increase teachers’ salaries twenty 
dollars per month. Others in the pic- 
ture are from left to right: Charlie 
Neese, secretary to Governor Cooper; 
Frank E. Bass, executive secretary, Ten- 
nessee Education Association; Mr. J. 
H. Ballew, Speaker af the Senate; Mr. 
James J. Broome, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; Mr. B. O. 
Duggan, Commissioner of Education; 
Mr. Carl Brockett, president of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 


RATIONAL REQUEST 
When | die, please bury me ‘neath a ton 
of sugar under a rubber tree; lay me to rest 
in a new auto machine, and water my grave 
with gasoline.—Rotarian. 
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The High School and the American 


Junior Red Cross 


R. R. VANCE 
Supervisor, Division of High Schools 





The American Red Cross is making 
a magnificent contribution to the war 
effort. The American people contrib- 
ute to no humanitarian organization 
more generously than to the Red Cross. 
The national campaign successfully con- 
cluded only a few days ago bears 
adequate testimony to the truth of 
this statement. The American Junior 
Red Cross is an essential part of the 
American Red Cross. In truth, it is 
the American Red Cross in the schools. 
Thus when we think of the American 
Junior Red Cross, we are thinking in 
terms of the millions of schoolboys 
and girls in America who are striving 
valiantly to supply many of the articles 
needed by our wounded fighters con- 
valescing in faraway hospitals, articles 
which they can frequently make with 
their own hands. One purpose in my 
writing to the school administrators 


and teachers of Tennessee at this time 
is to inform them concerning the items 
most needed by patients in our mili- 
tary and naval hospitals. The follow- 
ing list has been compiled by Ameri- 
can Red Cross field directors and con- 
tains articles which most high school 
students can make in the home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts departments: 


1. HOME ECONOMICS ARTICLES 
Bedroom Slippers, Closed Heel 
Bedroom Slippers, Mule 
Utility Bags 
Bed Jackets, Men's 
Bed Jackets, Women's 
Stupes and Stupe Wringers 
Washcloths 
Lap Robes 
Afghans 

Il. MANUAL ARTS ARTICLES 
Nonbreakable Ash Trays 
Ash Stands 
Folding Chairs, Light 
Folding Chairs, Heavy 
Book Wagons 
Smoking Tables 


Table Lamps 

Writing Boards 

Lapboards 

Bed Occupational Tables 
Canes 

Reading Rack Attachments 
Diet Card Holders 


Ill. MANUAL ARTS ARTICLES—GAMES 
Ping-Pong Tables 
Acey-Ducey Boards 

Darts and Dart Boards 
Cribbage Boards 

Five in a Row 

Dart Baseball 

Ringtoss 

Fox and Geese 
Checkerboards and Checkers 
Chinese Checkers 
Shuffleboards 


IV. ART ARTICLES 


Library Cards and Envelopes 
Writing Portfolios 

Memorandum Pads 

Bridge Score Pads 

Crossword Puzzles and Solutions 
Clipping Books 

Year-Around Birthday Cards 


The above articles are arranged in 
the order of greatest demand to least 
demand on the part of patients in 
military and naval hospitals. There is 
a need for all the articles on the above 
list, but the ones which appear at the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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For SCIENCE on the MARCH 
For the McKee LANGUAGE FOR MEANING Series 


A Teacher’s Guide and Key for each grade—Grades 
3 through 6. The guides present in Part I a dis- 
cussion of certain characteristics of the corresponding 
textbook as they apply to desired objectives of the 
language program for that grade and in Part II give 
suggestions for teaching the individual lessons. 


A series of language service bulletins, prepared by 
Dr. Paul McKee and designed to give classroom 


Yuri S960 
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mentary school. 


Structure 


These guides and bulletins will be furnished without charge to teachers. Address your request to. . . 


Moughton M ifflin Comfuan Y 


39 HARRIS STREET, N. E. 


Representative: Natu GULLETT 


3020 Brightwood, Nashville 4, Tennessee 


WMA 


A time-saving pamphlet that assists the teacher 
in organizing the science program in advance. 


teachers practical aid on the problems they face 
from day to day in teaching language in the ele- 


Bulletin No. 1—Correct Usage of Words 
Bulletin No. 2—Sentence Sense and Sentence 


Bulletin No. 3—Conversations and Discussions 
Bulletin No. 4—Reports (To be released this spring) 
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We regret the cancellation of . 


YOUR ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


which has denied -us the 
genuine pleasure we enjoy 
each year of entertaining 
you at Easter.time. 


We sincerely hope. .that 
conditions will permit you 
to resume your annual 
meeting next year, and that 
you will visit us frequently 
in the meantime. 
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TENNESSEE'S JOB 


INSURANCE PLAN 


Students Leaving School Should Know Their Rights 


W. BURR CULLOM 


Informational Representative 
Tennessee Unemployment Division 





Mass unemployment is like a river 
on a rampage. 

It, too, sweeps away fortunes, de- 
stroys property values, overtakes good 
people in its rush and drowns them in 
misery. 

Tennesseans know a great deal 
about uncontrolled water. We, who 
have lived here for years, have seen 
once fertile farms cut into canyons of 
wasteland, and we have seen a gradual 
blight spread over vast areas when the 
rich topsoil washed away to the sea. 
INTELLIGENT CONTROLS BRING BENEFITS 

But the period of “letting nature 
take its course’’ is passing, and we are 
beginning to reap some of the benefits 
that come from intelligent control. This 
control does not seek to stop a turbu- 
lent flood, but it applies checks in the 
watershed where tiny raindrops and 
rivulets have little power. 

And so it is with mass unemploy- 
ment. If the problem can be attacked 
back in the “economic watershed" 
where the beginnings are isolated or 
few in number, a man-made flood may 
be kept under reasonable control. 

DEFECTS IN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

Unemployment is evidence of de- 
fects in our economic system. Fortu- 
nately our business setup is so vast, so 
diversified, and so widely distributed 
that it easily absorbs the shock when 
the purchasing power of one worker is 
lost through a layoff. It is like the 
drying up of a single well in a com- 
munity. But when a serious drouth 
comes and all wells go dry, it ceases 
to be a minor matter of individual 
inconvenience, but it widens to a 
community or national problem. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CAUSED FANTASTIC 
LOSSES 


Our failure in the past to plan for 
the recurring “dry spells’ of unem- 
ployment has caused fantastic losses 
that never can be reckoned. We 
failed to recognize that unemployment 
is cumulative, that it gathers force as 
more and more workers are displaced. 
We made the mistake of assuming that 
it concerned only lazy and incom- 
petent individuals, and did nothing 
about it. 

Other nations first recognized, or at 
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least first built, the “economic dams" 
that provided some check at the 
source, before unemployment became 
serious. Our country, while late in 
starting, has made progress. At this 
time there are job stabilization pro- 
grams in operation in every state in the 
union and also in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. The 
over-all aim of the system is to provide 
incomes through jobs. Failing this, the 
plan is to give temporary financial 
lifts—not enough to stifle the incen- 
tive to work, but sufficient to prevent 
actual suffering. 

The strength of the general program 
lies in the storing up of public insur- 
ance reserves during periods of high 
employment and releasing funds when 
jobs are lost. 

STUDENT SHOULD KNOW RIGHTS 

Within a few weeks thousands of 
boys and girls will leave school for 
private employment. The chances are 
that most of these young workers will 
come under the Tennessee Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law. For their 
own protection, they should know the 
broad provisions of the job insurance 
program. 

The stabilization program is a part 
of the Social Security system author- 
ized by Congress. It consists of two 
features, job finding and unemploy- 
ment compensation. The job-finding 
phase is a function of the United States 
government. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice, originally under state control, as a 
war measure, is under the direction of 
the War Manpower Commission. The 
unemployment compensation step is 
operated as a state agency. The 
agency cooperates with the public 
employment service and with the com- 
pensation agencies of other states. 

CERTAIN EMPLOYMENT EXEMPTED 

Students will be more interested in 
the provisions of the Tennessee Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law than in 
that of other states. This law does not 
cover all employees in the state, but, 
conforming in general to the national 
plan, excludes the following classifica- 
tions: 

1. Service performed for any branch 
of government, or any instrumen- 
talities of any subdivision of fed- 
eral, state, county, or city; 


No 


Agricultural labor; 

Domestic service in a private home; 

Service as an officer or a crew 

member of a vessel on the navi- 

gable waters of the United States; 

5. Service performed by an individual 
in the employ of his son, daughter, 
or spouse, and service performed 
by a child under the age of twenty- 
one in the employ of his father or 
mother; 

6. Service performed in the employ 
of non-profit organizations such as 
community chests, religious, char- 
itable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional groups; 

7. Service in the employ of an insur- 
ance company by agents or field 
representatives. 

While almost every other type of 
business in the state comes under the 
law, there are additional exceptions 
that need not be mentioned here be- 
yond the statement that railroad em- 
ployees are protected by a special 
federal act and that small employing 
units with fewer than eight employees 
are not subject to the law. The small 
units and the non-profit organizations 
may voluntarily come under the law 
if they so desire. 

To be protected by job insurance, 
an employee must have .worked in 
“covered employment," and be able 
and available for work. It should be 
kept in mind that the plan does not 
protect the unemployed who are sick 
or disabled. 

HOW MUCH WILL | DRAW? 

One of the first questions future 
workers will ask is, “How much will 
| draw in benefits if | lose my job?" 
The answer is given in tables found in 
the law. In very general terms the 
weekly benefit payments will be about 
one-half of the worker's past earnings. 
The payments will never be less than 
five dollars per week nor more than 
fifteen dollars per week under the 
present law. 

The very first thing that an employee 
should do when he loses his job is to 
register for work at the nearest United 
States Employment Service office. The 
employment office will search its files 
for the names of employers needing 
workers. Through a "'clearance’’ sys- 
tem, the employment office will know 
what it calls the “labor market" in 
aimost every part of the country. 

For illustration, let us say that a 
construction job has been completed 
and that carpenters, bricklayers, time- 
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keepers, and inventory clerks have been 
laid off. One of these, a timekeeper, 
has been offered work in a shipyard 
in the Northwest. Suppose that he 
cannot leave home because of a sick 
wife or an invalid father who cannot 
be moved. Suppose that he has sev- 
eral children and learns that schools 
are overcrowded, or that rooming 
houses, restaurants, and bus lines are 
jammed to capacity in the shipyard 
area. In that event, the job in the 
Puget Sound shipyard may be found 
unsuitable in his case. On the other 
hand, the same job might be suitable 
for another timekeeper. If otherwise 
eligible, the first timekeeper would 
be entitled to draw benefits while the 
second would not. 
MUST FILE WEEKLY CLAIMS 

When the timekeeper registers for 
work, he will be sent to the unemploy- 
ment compensation office, usually in 
the same building. Here he files an 
application for job insurance. The 
information on this first claim will de- 
termine whether or not he is entitled 
to benefits. The law will not permit 
him to obtain payments for the first 
week of his unemployment. This is 
called a "waiting week.” 

He is required to report to the em- 
ployment office at least once each 
week. If he has been found eligible 
for benefits, he will file claims every 
week until he either has a job or has 
exhausted the reserve to his individual 
account. In any event he will be limited 
to sixteen weekly payments within any 
one twelve-month period. 

It often happens that an employee 
does work in one or more states. 
Should he lose his job, would he be 
able to draw compensation? If other- 
wise eligible, yes. The various states 
have in effect a plan of cooperation in 
which such claims can be paid. 

CAN REFUSE CERTAIN JOBS 

A question often asked is, "Can a 
person refuse to accept a job that is 
offered and still be able to draw job 
insurance?" The answer is both "Yes" 
and "No," depending on the circum- 
stances. He can refuse to accept a 
job where there is a strike, lockout, or 
other labor dispute without losing his 
rights to benefits. He may refuse a 
job where the wages, hours, or other 
conditions of work are substantially 
less favorable than those prevailing in 
his locality for the same kind of work. 
He may also refuse a job where he 
would have to join a company union 
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or resign, or refrain from joining any 
genuine labor organization. 

Other than the instances mentioned, 
the applicant who refuses to take a 
suitable job may be penalized by en- 
forcing a longer waiting period, or by 
rejection of his claim for benefits. 

Should a worker voluntarily quit his 
job without good cause or be dis- 
charged for misconduct, he will be sub- 
ject to certain disqualifications that 
include longer waiting periods. . 

MUST HAVE ADEQUATE WAGE CREDITS 

Another question that will be asked 
is, “Will | be able to draw insurance 
benefits if | work only a few months?" 
The answer is that an employee must 
have worked long enough to have ac- 
cumulated certain wage credits. This 
is called his “base period” and is de- 
fined in the law. The amount he will 
draw depends on the amount he earned 
during this period. 

Should an applicant feel that his 
claim has not been properly handled, 
he is entitled to appeal his case with- 
out cost. There is an appeal tribunal 
that will hear his views and render a 
decision according to the facts and 
the law. 

EMPLOYER PAYS COST OF INSURANCE 

Many young workers, who are un- 
familiar with the program, feel that 
they are paying for “unemployment 
compensation when amounts are de- 
ducted from pay checks." This is not 
true. The deductions are probably 
for Social Security benefits known as 
"Old Age and Survivors Insurance." 
In Tennessee the entire cost of the un- 
employment insurance program is 
borne by the employers. The employ- 





























What do you want to be when you grow up? 


ers pay for the cost of job insurance 
just as they pay for fire, theft, public 
liability, workmen's compensation, or 


other insurance. It is a part of their 
cost of doing business, the difference 
being that they pay "contributions" 
to the state instead of paying pre- 
miums to an insurance company. 

The law requires the employer to 
pay the cost under the assumption that 
the employee is not to blame for losing 
his job. Then, too, it is well known that 
the recipient soon spends the money 
and thus helps to maintain the flow of 
trade on which employers must de- 
pend. 

Many will think that it would be an 
easy matter to register for work, file 
a claim and then, without effort, draw 
nice checks every week. To do this 
would be obtaining money through 
fraud, an offense that is punishable by 
fine, imprisonment, or both. In actual 
practice the agencies have many ways 
in which to test the validity of claims 
before paying them. 

This is a very general statement that 
purposely avoids mention of technical 
problems. The student about to enter 
business will be impressed with the 
fact that ours is a complex economy. 
It is very difficult to avoid layoffs that 
come with the changing seasons, styles, 
shortages of men and materials and for 
many other reasons that cannot be 
foreseen. Even now, when employ- 
ment is at the highest ever known, 
many capable persons lose their jobs 
for valid reasons. 

The unemployment compensation 
program is not perfect. It cannot take 
up all of the slack that some expect to 
come in the postwar period. Only full- 
employment can do that. But the sys- 
tem can and will use its funds now 
being stored in its "financial reservo'r" 
to dull the edge of misery that comes 
when men and women lose their jobs. 


* 
N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following schools have reported 
100 per cent enrollments in the N. E. 
A. for 1943-44 since the April issue of 
the magazine: 

Mount Olive School, Knoxville. 

Robert Huff Elementary School, 
Knoxville. 

South Knoxville Junior High School, 
Knoxville. 

Staub School, Knoxville. 

Oakville School, Oakville. 

Shinliver School, Anderson County. 
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Delta Kappa Gamma 


IN TENNESSEE 


Dr. Maycie Southall of Peabody Col- 
lege recently addressed an East Ten- 
nessee regional meeting of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and the Association for 
Childhood Education. The meeting 
was open to the public and was at- 
tended by a large number of leading 
educators and men in public service. 
Dr. Southall delivered a realistic and 
challenging address on “Children and 
Teachers in a World at War." The 
following resume will be of interest to 
parents, teachers, and civic-minded 
persons throughout the state. 

First major premise: Children and 
teachers are losing former gains. Edu- 
cation has been blitzed. ‘Whereas in 
the early days of the war it was antici- 
pated that our cities would be bombed 
and our shores invaded, it was certainly 
not expected that the education of our 
children would be permitted to suffer. 
However, education has been blitzed 
in every state, city, school, and class- 
room in America. 

This twentieth century has been 
known as the "child century." Prior 
to World War |, we had a rapidly ex- 
panding school system with constantly 
improving educational facilities and 
better trained teachers. This war had 
revealed many personality, physical, 
and educational maladjustments that 
had had their beginnings in early child- 
hood. There developed scientific in- 
terest in preschool years and in oppor- 
tunities for the underprivileged in home 
and school. Stress was given to the 
meeds of the “whole child'’ and in- 
terest in parent and home education 
grew apace. Nursery school educa- 
tion thrived. 

World War Il has brought an in- 
crease in man power through the utili- 
zation of man power. Prior to the 
war, one out of eight mothers was 
working outside the home. Now many 
fathers have been drafted and, even 
so, mothers are leaving the home for 
industry. With family life so seriously 
affected, schools are obligated to ex- 
tend their services to the afterschool 
hours and Saturday for school-age 
children and to provide additional 
nursery-kindergarten units for the pre- 
school groups. 
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Internationally, there is extensive 
provision of such services. In England, 
for example, there is the slogan, "Chil- 
dren under five shall thrive.’ Kinder- 
garten attendance has been made 
compulsory; all schools are required 
to provide nursery schools, ten out of 
eleven preschool children being in at- 
tendance. Russia made constitutional 
provisions for nursery schools and 
kindergartens in 1918. Kindergartens 
are open the year round for children 
from three to seven. Both mothers 
and infants are given special care; 
orphans are adopted, not institutional- 
ized. China has more elementary 
schools than ever before. Nursery- 
kindergarten and Extended School 
Services are provided for war orphans. 
Madame Kai-shek is sponsoring a 
program of child development. 

Contrast the situation in America. 
There are more deaths annually from 
childbirth—three and one-half times 
as many—than there were soldier 
fatalities in the first eighteen months 
of war. Countless children are with- 
out home guidance while mothers work. 
Three million were not in school in 
1942-43, partly because many schools 
were unable to open their doors. Over- 
crowded conditions prevail. With a 
turnover in teacher personnel between 
a third and a half, many teachers are 
new to the school system, the new 
teachers all too often being poorly 
qualified—either “too young or too 


old,"" — “army and industry drafted 
teachers; schools robbed cradle and 
grave." 


In our country, 200,000 have left 
teaching, the majority never to return. 
Those who have remained find re- 
sponsibilities increased with remunera- 
tion almost as low as before. Teachers 
carry on many vital war services in the 
schools; they return home to cook and 
clean in place of the servants attracted 
elsewhere by high wages. Teachers 
have more dependents as war losses 
increase. There is a rapid rise in the 
cost of living; taxes and benefits to 
social services increase. The results are 
that teacher morale is low in many 
cases; many wonder if they have made 
a mistake in remaining in the profes- 
sion. 


Second major premise: It is essen- 
tial that a plan of action be formulated 
for educational leaders. Several de- 
siderata are stated. (I) Show the im- 
portance of good teaching in wartime. 
We should insist that children be put 
first on the home front. Their needs 
cannot wait; they must be helped 
today, or it will be forever too late. 
The army's stress on teaching and edu- 
cation has a deep significance for 
those trying to defend the importance 
of good schools for our children. The 
problems of the postwar world will 
make colossal demands on an _ intelli- 
gent and vigorous citizenry which is 
in the schools and homes of today. 

(2) Interpret conditions, needs, and 
interests of children to the public. We 
should take measures to keep parents 
and the public constantly aware of 
children's needs by means such as fact 
sheets in banks and stores, posters in 
eating places, theatres and buses, fea- 
ture articles and editorials in the press, 
frequent short and interesting radio 
programs, child-care films in theatres 
and community groups, and special 
programs such as forums and confer- 
ences. 

(3) Develop more intimate and fruit- 
ful relationship with parents and public- 
interest groups. Teachers should assist 
in organizing child-care committees 
and meet with representatives of the 
community in planning, carrying out, 
and evaluating child-service programs. 
They can also serve as consultants in 
such projects. 

(4) Arouse and inform the lay public 
regarding the growing shortage of 
competent teachers. The shortage al- 
ready so acute is constantly increas- 
ing. What is worse, the shortage will 
be even greater after the war unless 
recruitment begins immediately. The 
public should be informed and thor- 
oughly convinced of the seriousness 
of this situation. 

(5) Insist that federal aid to educa- 
tion be channeled through state de- 
partments of education, health, and 
welfare rather than through federal 
agencies. Whoever has the money 
controls the program. Money should 
be channeled through state and local 
educational systems rather than re- 
gional agencies. Teachers should lend 
active support to Bill S. 1130, Bill S. 
637, and Bill HR 2849, which provide 
for various types of federal aid without 
federal control of intrastate educa- 
tional programs. 
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(6) Make every effort to keep well 
qualified teachers. An alert com- 
munity should help teachers to realize 
the real importance of teaching as a 
field of service to their country. 
Throughout the state and the nation, 
their sacrifices and services should be 
recognized. Salaries should be _ in- 
creased in proportion to rising costs of 
living; social security should be guar- 
anteed through provision of tenure and 
retirement. Democratic administra- 
tion should give teachers more part in 
planning and administering school pro- 
grams. 

(7) Recruit well trained women for 
teaching. Organizations should, as has 
the A.A.U.W., make surveys in the 
effort to locate all well qualified 
women. Reserve lists of persons avail- 
able for regular and substitute teach- 
ing should be provided superintend- 
ents. Restrictions on married women's 
teaching should be removed; there 
should be reciprocity of certificates 
among the states so that a mobile 
population of theatres can be utilized, 
wherever their current residence. Well 
trained persons available only half-time 
should be preferred over the incom- 
petent and untrained. Volunteer serv- 
ices modeled on the O.C.D. should be 
made available to the schools. 

(8) Encourage capable young people 
to enter teaching. Our situation is 
really getting serious when there is a 
decrease of sixty per cent in personnel 
training for teaching. Some may be 
encouraged to enter teaching as a 
patriotic wartime service. We should 
conduct guidance and recruitment 
programs in high schools and junior 
colleges. Graduates in academic 
fields should be given short intensive 
professional courses. We might secure 
federal aid for teaching fellowships. 
Such actions should begin at once 
and with vigor. 


(9) Provide intensive in-service train- 
ing for emergency teachers. All non- 
graduates should engage in in-service 
study. There should be refresher 
courses for experienced, trained teach- 
ers returning to the profession. There 
should be Saturday and vacation 
workshops and Saturday observations 
in demonstration schools. College 
teachers should serve as field consult- 
ants to key teachers in unsupervised 
systems. 

(10) See that every permit is tem- 
porary in character. Tennessee chil- 
dren are still ''suffering'’ from the | 200 
permits from World War | which were 
made permanent. The maximum period 
for any permit should be for one year, 
renewal being contingent on substantial 
in-service training. At least twelve 
weeks of summer school study should 
be encouraged. In-service training 
should continue until the emergency 
teachers has reached the minimum 
prewar standards. 

(11) Resist reactionary tendencies 
and safeguard educational gains. In 
a crisis there are always two groups: 
those who would retreat to earlier 
practices, as of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and those who would push ahead 
with initiative and courage. Holding 
gains requires a special effort on the 
part of our educational leaders, be- 
cause certain vested interests desire 
retreat so as to reduce taxes, to insure 
the use of materials already available 
for pupils, and to be politically ex- 
pedient. Analysis of draft figures in- 
dicates that our better readers and 
best physical specimens come from 
our best schools organized according 
to the most modern ideas. (Analysis 
has revealed that poor readers and 
inexpert arithmeticians are the prod- 
ucts of traditional schools where teach- 
ers are poorly trained and educational 
materials meager.) 


(12) Further the trend toward more 
democratic practices in schools. In a 
world where our boys are fighting for 
democratic principles, it is important 
that democratic school practices be 
fostered. A democracy can be built 
and can thrive only where its citizenry 
has been educated. Democratic super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers de- 
velop democratic children. Demo- 
cratically organized schools have 
proven more efficient than those auto- 
cratically organized. 

(13) Emphasize long-term planning 
and the importance of the whole life 
of the child. For every child, our 
democracy should provide equality of 
opportunities. In this respect, consider 
the average taxable wealth per child 
in Mississippi as compared with that 
ih New York or California. Oppor- 
tunities should be afforded in terms 
of all the needs of children, whether 
physical, social, or emotional. The life- 
long importance of the child's first 
years argues the importance of parent 
education. The influence of the com- 
munity is so strong that it is important 
that health, social, and civic conditions 
in the neighborhood should be intelli- 
gently and forcefully improved. In a 
world made small by modern transpor- 
tation, planning must extend to a world 
order with internationally cooperative 
enterprises. 

(14) Revitalize, expand, and make 
militant our educational organizations. 
All possible should be done to pro- 
mote a program in negro education 
through the activities of the N.A.A. 
C.P. With only one-fourth of the white 
teachers belonging to the N.EA., it is 
important that all teachers join the 
organization devoted to their welfare. 
The majority of teachers don't even 
vote; yet they are the children's de- 
fense lawyers. 
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Nashville 3, Tennessee 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1944 Edition 


Over 10,000 pages, over 15,000 pictures same low price 
now. Anticipate your needs and place orders for next 
year soon as possible with convenient Nashville Branch 
Office. Address as follows: 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


H. A. WILK, Manager 
605 Third National Bank Building 


Telephone 6-0324 
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The High School Cooperative Program 


in Distributive Education 


A. D. ALBRIGHT 


State Supervisor 





Many requests have been made by 
public school officials and teachers for 
information concerning the high school 
cooperative program in distributive 
education which, in Tennessee, is of 
rather recent development. An at- 
tempt to answer some of these requests 
will be made with the purpose in mind 
of giving assistance toward meeting 
some of the educational, economic, 
and social needs of communities 
throughout Tennessee. 

The purposes of this program may 
be stated as follows: 

|. To give effective vocational training of 
preparatory character for high school 
students who will individually seek reg- 
ular employment in distributive occupa- 
tions when qualified by aptitude, train- 
ing, and age. 

2. To interpret and enlarge through proper 
instruction and guidance the work expe- 
rience of a laboratory type in order that 
the students may fit more readily and 
effectively into positions in a variety of 
distributive occupations such as those 
found in the average community. 

3. To provide occupational tryout under 
the qualified and cooperative guidance 
of the school and the employer. 

4. To tie classroom instruction and busi- 
ness or occupational practices closer to- 
gether by providing organized voca- 
tional instruction and a laboratory for 
work experience. 

5. To provide through instruction and work 
experience desirable civic, social, and 
occupational habits and attitudes. 

The program can be operated on a 
one-year basis for seniors or in some 
cases on a two-year period for juniors 
and seniors. The length of the train- 
ing course depends upon the needs of 
the community, the businesses within 
the community, the students, the types 
of occupations, and the training neces- 
sary for effectiveness in the occupa- 
tions represented in the class or classes. 
Two units of credit per year may be 
allowed toward graduation. 

If reimbursement on the salary of a 
teacher in the program is desired by 
the local school system from vocational 
education funds, certain standards must 
be met to insure effectiveness. These 
requirements are: 

|. The students who are to be trained 
must be sixteen years of age or over. 

2. The class must have as many as ten 
students enrolled. 

3. One and one-half hours or two periods 
per day must be allowed for instruction 
in distributive education. 
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4. Each student must spend at least fif- 
teen hours per week for a period of 
thirty weeks of the school year in em- 
ployment in a distributive occupation. 

5. Proper and adequate materials and fa- 
cilities for effective teaching must be 
provided by the local school. 

6. For the time spent at work each student 
must be paid a wage comparable to 
that paid other employees of a similar 
status or with similar duties. 

7. The teacher must be qualified in train- 
ing, experience, and personality. 

The teacher must not only be able 
to teach young people, but must have 
the ability to work with business people 
and others harmoniously. This person 
must know and understand this occupa- 
tional field, for which training is being 
offered. In addition to some of the 
routine duties carried by other high 
school teachers the person in charge of 
this local cooperative program has cer- 
tain other functions to perform. Some 
of these responsibilities are: 

1. To confer with the vocational councilors 
and teachers in the selection of stu- 
dents. 

2. To assist in organizing advisory commit- 
tees. 

3. To confer with employers, labor, and 
school people regarding proper training 
programs. 

4. To help students find satisfactory em- 
ployment for training purposes. 








THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. 2 C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 








5. To establish cooperative relationships 
with the students’ homes, school, and 
employers. 

. To follow up after placement. 

. To supervise the work programs of the 
students. 

8. To establish adequate informational data 
on placement. 

9. To hold conferences with students on 

personal, job, civic and social problems, 

and achievements. 

To make occupational analyses. 

To keep records and reports to show 

the progress in employability of the 

students. 

To assist in guiding the students in their 

whole school programs. 


Careful selection of students is es- 
sential to the development of sound 
training. The interests, aptitudes, per- 
sonality, health, character, intelligence, 
scholastic record, attitude, and ability 
should be considered before a student 
is allowed to enroll in a distributive 
education class. 

The fifteen hours a week spent in 
employment correspond to the labora- 
tory periods of many other subjects. 
The most desirable arrangement of 
these hours is to have each student at 
work from two to three hours each day 
for the five school days per week and, 
of course, any additional time on Sat- 
urday. Such employment permits stu- 
dents to learn good business behavior 
and requirements; to gain training 
while at work; to obtain information 
concerning many products, business 
methods and procedures; to acquire 
the ability necessary for working with 
people; to discipline themselves in real 
business activity; and to bear some re- 
sponsibilities for adjustment that is or- 
dinarily forced upon them abruptly 
when full-time employment begins. 

While production during the war re- 
ceives primary attention, continued 
general agreement is expressed that 
one of the major problems in our post- 
war period will be the effective and 
efficient distribution of goods and 
services developed by expanded pro- 
ductive machinery. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia 
University has stated that the retail 
field alone will have to bear the re- 
sponsibility of reaching an annual vol- 
ume of $75,000,000,000, over fifty per 
cent more than in any year of peace, 
if we are to maintain full employment. 
To obtain this volume approximately 
4,000,000 more people will be em- 
ployed even in retail occupations than 
were so engaged in 1939. Implica- 
tions become apparent. 
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Tennessee School Boys and Girls 


Asked to Collect Clothes for 


Russian Children 


Boys and girls of Southern schools 
contributed more than 1,000,000 
pounds of desperately needed clothing 
to the destitute people of the Soviet 
Union in 1943, it has just been an- 
nounced by Russian War Relief. Plans 
are already under way for a “Share 
Your Clothes with Russians" collection 
in Tennessee the week of May 15-19. 

Representatives of Russian War Re- 
lief from the Atlanta district office 
conferred with Tennessee school lead- 
ers at Nashville recently. Dr. B. O. 
Duggan, Commissioner of Education, 
member of the state committee; Gov- 
ernor Prentice Cooper, honorary chair- 
man; Dr. D. F. Fleming, professor of 
political science, Vanderbilt, state 
chairman; and Dr. Merrill D. Moore, 
pastor, Immanuel Baptist Church, Nash- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. 

Among the organizations that are 
asked to help foster the clothing col- 
lection in Tennessee are: The Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Tennes- 
see Education Association, the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the American Legion 
and its auxiliaries, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, the mayors of each com- 
munity, religious, fraternal, and civic 
organizations. 

In many instances these gifts from 
the Southern students went to Russian 
children of their own age, such as little 
Nina Petrova, a ten-year-old orphan 
living "somewhere in the United States 
of Soviet Russia.” 

Several weeks ago she wrote a letter 
to an unknown American friend. Com- 
menting on something she had re- 
ceived from Russian War Relief, she 
said: "This is the first coat | have had 
since the Nazis came, and it is so 
warm.” 


77,000,000 RUSSIANS AFFECTED 
Nina's story is general among Rus- 
sian civilians, particularly among the 
77,000,000 men, women and children, 
who once comprised the normal popu- 
lation of all the areas that were in 
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German hands at the peak of the Nazi 
invasion. 

Of this number, about half, or 38,- 
000,000, were evacuated east of the 
battle lines before the Nazi advances. 
They were forced, in most instances, 
to leave quickly, with nothing more 
than the shirts on their backs. 

Of those that remained, |0,000,000 
are now either dead or enslaved. The 
others were subjected to the organized 
plunder and cruelty of the Hitler 
forces. The Nazis, for example, stole 
from the civilian population of one 
small district, according to an official 


Soviet commission, "5,477 pairs of felt 
boots, 2,439 fur coats, 3,208 woolen 
scarves, 11,000 yards of cloth, 3,299 
sets of men's underclothes, 815 sets of 
children's underclothes." 

Nor is there any possibility that the 
Russian people will receive clothing 


from their own factories. For, since 
June, 1941, the Soviet Union has been 
operating under the slogan, ‘Every- 
thing for the front." All their wool, 
cotton, leather, and machinery have 
been on all-out war footing for nearly 
three years. 

They must, in the main, depend upon 
gifts from abroad—such garments as 
were contributed by the students of 
the South last year. 

Antonina Okhlovtseva, teacher in a 
Soviet children's home, cabled that the 
200 wards of that home were "ragged 
and emaciated" when picked up in 
recaptured towns and villages. ‘'Re- 
cently we received clothing through 








A HELPFUL, 






® Schools teach 


character and so- 


so important now 
with millions 
more mothers at 
work and fathers 
Overseas, at 
camp and on night shifts 
in the factories. Certain 
standards which have been 
rather artificial, based purely 
on social prejudice are be- 
ing outmoded and ques- 
tioned. The hard and fast 
rule doesn’t seem to apply 
any more. And, if you as a 
teacher ever feel a bit per- 
plexed; it’s not to be won- 
dered at. 

War needs create their 
own acceptance, bringing in new, 
basic thinking. They prove helpful 
and useful that which might even 
have been considered quite use- 
less... You have reason to want 
to stop and think matters out. 
In particular, when one of these 
new acceptances hits the old pre- 
war “it-just-isn’t-done-by-ladies- 


cial standards— - 





USEFUL HINT FOR YOU 


and-gentlemen”’ attitude toward 
chewing Gum. 

And, it’s about Gum that we 
believe we have an idea for you 
to try out some day to coax along 
better Homework. We say “some 
day” because Chewing Gum is in 
such need by our Armed 
Forces and in our War 
Plants at present, there’s a 
civilian shortage. You see, 
our fighters and war work- 
ers have found chewing 
seems to relieve nervous 
tension and aid their con- 
centration, also helps them 
do monotonous and dis- 
tasteful jobs with more will. 

es * e 
You get the idea—and have prob- 
ably filed away for the future how 
you can apply these aids in helping certain 
youngsters do better by their lessons at home. 
There isn’t enough quality Gum such as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint to go around now with 
the Armed Forces and Industry taking so 
much and we can’t make more without les- 
sening quality which we will not do. This is 
not to increase present demand for our prod- 
uct, therefore. But we hope it increases 
good will toward it and that this may 


some day prove helpful and useful to you. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM KATE GREENAWAY’S GENTEEL FAMILY 1885 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Cwentieth 


Place... 


During 1943, this 
Company moved up 
two places to rank 20th 
among all Companies 
on total life insurance 
in force. : 


Congratulations 
to our field organization 
whose efforts had so 

‘much to do with bring- 
ing this about. 
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Russian War Relief—shoes, coats, 
suits, and sweaters. This was very 
opportune. The children are now well 
dressed and go about gaily in their 
strong American shoes.” 

A TRIP TO WAR-TORN RUSSIA 

A similar situation was reported by 
Russian War Relief President Edward 
C. Carter, who, on a recent trip to 
war-torn Russia, visited a home near 
Moscow for the motherless sons of 
Red Army officers. "'l found its little 
inmates wearing red and gray sweaters 
which Americans had knitted." 

Mr. Carter also reported being 
"greatly impressed with the meticulous 
care the Russians are taking to account 
for every item in every bale we send." 

The reason for this tight checkup is 
obvious from the seeming “paradox” 
that the need for clothing increases 
with each victory. 

Simply, there are more people to 
provide for: those who are liberated 
and those who are returning to their 
homes in the wake of the advancing 
Russian armies. With each passing 
day, their own garments have become 
shabbier, and most of them are now 
beyond further repair. 

One Soviet relief official made this 
urgent request to Mr. Carter, "Please 
tell your associates to continue their 
wonderful help. Even if we receive 





the maximum aid our friendly Allies 
can give us, we will still be desperately 
short. Besides, Russian War Relief 
does something that the wonderful ma- 
terial received from Lend-Lease can- 
not possibly do. Our people look to 
it as a plus, a message of cheer from 
the hearts of the friendly American 
people.” 

Tennessee Office for Information, 
Russian War Relief, 317 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 


we 
Springtime 
A. D. DUCK 
When the redbud is a-blooming 
And the dogwood's about to start, 
And the grass is daily greening 
Over each and every part, 
And the creeks are all a-hurrying 
With the rain from every shower, 
And the trees are all a-swelling 
Fragrant blossoms by the hour, 
And the birds are all a-building 
For the future ones to come 
Without waiting for priorities 
From that high official one, 
And the plowman is a-plowing 
To prepare that sod in time, 
And the barefoot boy is fishing 
With a pole and hook and line, 
And the teachers are a-going 


To the meet called T. E. A. 

There to buy the latest, 

So's to join the spring parade 

In that state where nature's fairest, 
Where you always want to be— 
Then it's springtime in the nation, 

But especially in Tennessee. 


Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Department 
N. E. A. 


A number of Tennessee educators 
hold prominent positions in this or- 
ganization. Mr. R. Lee Thomas, super- 
visor of elementary education, State 
Department of Education, ‘Nashville, 
was named to the Executive Commit- 
tee for 1944-1945. 

Miss Maycie Southall, professor of 
education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, retires from the Execu- 
tive Committee, but continues as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 

Dr. Henry Harap, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, is a 
member of the Publications Commit- 
tee of this department. 

The representative to the Board of 
Directors, elected by the membership 
in Tennessee, is Mrs. Eula A. John- 
ston, elementary supervisor, Chatta- 
nooga. 

















What other word can more fittingly express 
the results of well-planned advertising print- 
ing, properly executed? Our department on 


advertising printing offers you suggestions 


that “get results”! 


MeQuiddy Printing Co. 
PRINTERS @ PUBLISHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Skal, says the Icelander when he wants to wish 
you well. Have a “Coke”, says the Yank in the same 
spirit. In every clime Have a “Coke” is a phrase that 
breaks the ice between strangers. That’s why 
Coca-Cola always belongs in your icebox at home. 
Yes, from the equator to the poles, Coca-Cola 
stands for the pause that refreshes, —has become the 
global symbol of those who wish well to their 


fellow men. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Have a “Coke” =Skal 
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“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


4 It’s natural for popular names 
Mm to sco aay ——— 
iam) tions at’s why you hear 
Se) Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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WHOA! School Buses ARE Available! 

















No need of getting prices on hay and oats... 
YET—nor will there be if action is taken to 
replace buses that have outlived their use- 
fulness, and if equipment in good condition 
is kept that way for the duration. 


IF YOU NEED A NEW BUS NOW 


Or will need one before the year is over, get 


in touch with your Superior Distributor at 


once. He is fully qualified to help you get 
new equipment, and will be glad to assist 
you in filing ODT and WPB applications. 
Of course, only a limited number of school 
buses are available for release—so contact 
your distributor immediately if you decide 


104 TALLY RD., CHATTANOOGA 


SAVE AND 
FIGHT 


you need new equipment. And remember—for 
greatest service and satisfaction, be sure to 
specify a Superior ALL-STEEL Safety Coach. 


IF YOU NEED PROMPT SERVICE 


On maintenance with immediate delivery 
of repair or replacement parts, you will find 
your Superior Distributor fully equipped to 
meet your needs. 


Take advantage of Superior Coach safety, 
comfort and economy to solve 


your school transportation prob- B. 


FAI 


lems. Your Distributor can give 
you expert service. Call on him. 
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SUPERIOR COACH SALES © CARTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1132 KANSAS ST., MEMPHIS 
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A Welcome Awaits the 
Textbook Man 


DR. HEROLD C, HUNT 


Superintendent of Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 





Throughout the history of American 
education good teachers and good 
teaching materials have characterized 
the schools in which the leaders, as 
well as the followers, of our nation 
have received their fundamental ex- 
perience and practice in democratic 
thinking and living. The relationship 
between the teacher and the teaching 
materials has always been a most sat- 
isfying one, cooperative to the nth de- 
gree, a true partnership. The teacher 
has been constantly aided by the 
teaching materials and the materials 
have been steadily improved through 
adaptations, modifications, and revi- 
sions that have resulted from the sug- 
gestions of teachers which, in turn, 
have grown out of their observations 
in using the materials. 

Basic among teaching materials is, 
of course, the textbook. Whether it 
serves as reference, supplement, or 
guide to teaching, it always stands as 
the sturdy foundation to be relied upon 
whenever the occasion demands. 
Good textbooks have done much to 
help teachers and education in gen- 
eral, and education itself has enabled 
the textbooks of today to become both 
a mirror of and a standard for good 
teaching. Since such a partnership 
is fundamental in educational practice, 
it is only natural that educators should 
strive to make the most of it. 

The functioning of such a relation- 
ship is obvious. For its continued ef- 
fectiveness, however, each of the co- 
operating sides must contribute to the 
utmost to deepen the significance of 
the partnership. Textbook writers are 
generally authorities in their respective 
fields. Textbook publishers are respon- 
sible for shaping authentic information 
into a form that is acceptable to both 
the educational philosophy of the 
school and to the age of the pupils 
for whom a book is intended, The 
work of these authors and publishers 
is made simpler and yet more signifi- 
cant if there exists in their minds a 
complete awareness of the aims, em- 
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phases, and needs of the school. The 
aims and emphases of the school are 
inherent in its educational philosophy. 
Its needs are clarified through a knowl- 
edge of the teaching materials that 
are offered or are in preparation. Its 
needs are met, however, when they are 
perceived and clearly recognized by 
those who are attempting to prepare 
and produce new teaching materials. 
Clearly an interplay of thinking is es- 
sential for maximum accomplishment. 

The unique position of publishers’ 
representatives in permitting this re- 
lationship to exist is now generally rec- 
ognized. In explaining the features 
of the textbooks, put out by their or- 
ganizations, they acquaint educators 
with objectives and needs which 
have been expressed previously by 
other members of the teaching profes- 
sion. In hearing and noting reactions 
to their offerings these publishers’ rep- 
resentatives are equipped to make sug- 
gestions to their companies for fur- 
ther improvements in subsequent edi- 
tions. It is the ordinary but always 
important give-and-take policy. The 
benefit accruing to each side, how- 
ever, is much more than ordinary—it 
is of major assistance, it is essential. 

Two erroneous notions concerning 
the visits to schools of publishers’ rep- 
resentatives may thus be discounted. 
One, held by a ber of school peo- 
ple, that these visits constitute a "nec- 
essary evil,"' vanishes in the face of the 
enrichment of thinking and the imple- 
mentation of practice offered through 
the examination of new and vital texts; 
the other, maintained by many text- 
book men, that teachers and school 
administrators build libraries of supple- 
mentary books out of the publishers’ 
generosity in supplying the "examina- 
tion copies," is minimized in the knowl- 
edge that candid opinions and con- 
structive criticisms of those who will 
use the books mean a hundred times 
more to the publisher than the cost of 
"free samples." 

To the end that the greatest possible 
good may obtain to children in school 
through wise production and selection 
of textual materials, the Kansas City 
Public School System announced the 





following policy as regards relation- 
ships between school-staff members 
and representatives of publishing com- 
panies: 

|. With the approval of the princi- 
pal of the school, representatives of 
the publishing companies may call upon 
teachers in the school building during 
vacant periods or before or after 
school hours. 

2. When textbook committees are 
appointed, representatives of -publish- 
ing companies shall be notified of the 
names of members and of the schools 
to which they are assigned. 

3. Representatives of publishing 
companies shall be notifed to the ef- 
fect if it is desired by any textbook 
committee that representatives shall 
appear before the committee as a 
whole. 

4. As a general practice, before any 
textbook committee begins its evalua- 
tion of texts samples, it shall submit 
to publishing companies a set of stand- 
ards by which all sample texts in the. 
subject are to be evaluated. 

In use now for two full school years, 
this arrangement has proved invalua- 
ble in making harmonious relationships 
even more pleasant and surely more 
significant. Eliminating uncertainty, 
doubt, and misunderstanding, the 
statement affords to the publisher as- 
surance of careful and impartial con- 
sideration of his offering. Likewise 
does it set up the procedure for ac- 
quainting him in advance with the 
standards by which each text will be 
judged. 

Many excellent sets of criteria for 
evaluating texts in specific subject 
fields have been prepared by the vari- 
ous textbook committees to which has 
been given the selection for adoption 
in that specific area. These criteria 
have been sent to all publishers and 
those interested have supplied com- 
mittee members with sample texts for 
study and evaluation. Careful analysis 
and free discussion have followed and 
the selections that have subsequently 
been made have met with general ap- 
proval and are now assisting in im- 
proving classroom procedures and 
heightening the resultant accomplish- 
ment. Genuine satisfaction with both 
the plan and its outcomes has been 
expressed on all sides—by teachers 
and pupils, by the administrative staff, 
by members of the board of education, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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“THANKS. Britannica. 
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THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Educators are grateful for the help they and their students 
are receiving from Britannica Junior. Everything about it 
is designed by experts for the exclusive use of children of 
elementary and junior high school age . . . sentence structure, 
vocabulary, mental level, pictures. Britannica Junior is 
intentionally and completely for boys and girls. 


3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 
references. 5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. 
Less in cost than other juvenile encyclopaedias. Edited by 
the Editor-in-Chief of world-famous Encyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. 
Marvelous Atlas section in full color. More than 50 suggested units in the 
unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


i 
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¢ 20 separately printed Units of Study go with each 
set. They are keyed to the articles in Britannica 
Junior and were created only after long study by 
experts in elementary school curriculum building. 


THE READY REFERENCE VOLUME BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 
* Volume 1 of Britannica Junior is the ¢ A million-word, 832-page, profusely il- 





Ready Reference Volume, a one-book ency- lustrated, single-volume encyclopaedia of 
clopaedia in itself. It contains 20,000 short current events brought out each year by 
articles and 50,000 references to material Britannica with the aid of 500 expert 
in the other 11 volumes of the set. You contributors. With each set of Britannica 
will find what you want and you'll find it Junior goes a sheet of 10 price-discount 
quickly. An innovation in children’s ref- Year Book purchase coupons good for the 
erence books and exceedingly popular with next 10 years. A must in all schools and 
young students. libraries. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS OF THE ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER, WRITE 


, 
Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The Future Begins Joday 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


Chairman, Committee on School Education, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 





School education is a major area 
in the program of work of a vast vol- 
unteer army of over two and one-half 
million men and women. Pledged to 
the care, education, and protection of 
children, this army is known nationally 
as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and locally as the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. Perhaps you 
yourself are active in the ranks of this 
army, and if so, you know how deeply 
it is consecrated to its mission. 

The program of the school-education 
division is geared to the present emer- 
gency, but at the same time it looks 
to postwar needs. Here are the goals: 
to help solve the teacher shortage 
problem, to gain adequate support for 
schools in wartime, to improve the 
conditions for teaching, to enrich the 
curriculum in terms of new needs, to 
bring about closer community relation- 
ships, and to develop articulate lead- 
ership on behalf of education. 

These problems are on our doorsteps 
tight now. They cannot be brushed 
aside as trivial or irrelevant. There 
is too much at stake both in the pres- 
ent contribution of schools to the war 
effort and in the education of the 
man power of tomorrow. That man 
power will take over the world that is 
being created out of today's conflict. 

As school people you are in these 
problems up to your neck. You can 
be of strategic help to your Parent- 
Teacher Association allies by making 
every community a battle station for 
children and their schools. 

Supply the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions with the ammunition needed for 
the attack on indifference, inertia, de- 
featism, disunity, and opposition. Con- 
centrate on program, personnel, and 
finance—the A B C's of good schools. 
To that end, help your Parent-Teacher 
Associations to acquaint the public 
with the urgency of: 

|. Improving the school program in 
terms of contemporary and postwar 
needs and extending effective educa- 
tion to all our people. 

2. Protecting the instruction of chil- 
dren and the returns on tax dollars 
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through the advancement of the status 
and standards of teaching. 

3. Securing adequate support for 
schools and state departments of edu- 
cation. 

These specific objectives have to do 
with the evaluation and modifications 
needed to adapt the school program to 
the peacetime needs of all our people. 
They will include the clarification of 
ederal relations to education; dis- 
covery of the causes and remedies for 
teacher shortage and the establishment 
of proper conditions for teaching; and 
the modernization of school codes in 
terms of support, structure, and size 


of districts, administration of schools, 
teacher welfare, foundation program 
for all, and other requirements. 

To accomplish these objectives there 
must be more vigorous school and 
home cooperation, closer community 
relationships, more realistic educational 
interpretation, and better coordina- 
tion of efforts on the part of all groups 
interested in public affairs. 

These comments and suggestions 
may be looked upon as an open letter 
to the educational forces from the 
school-education contingent of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Your reply in the form of guid- 
ance and services designed to ad- 
vance our common objectives is ear- 
nestly solicited. There is everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by working 
with the Parent-Teacher Association. 
The future begins today. 

















WINGS for AMERICA 











by Marshall Dunn & 

Lloyd Morrisett 

for junior high school 
An overview of American aviation. 244 
pages. Packed with inspiration and just the 
information air-minded boys and girls are 
seeking. $1.00, subject to discount. 

Also in AMERICA at WORK Series are 


MACHINES for AMERICA 80c 
POWER for AMERICA _ 80c 
Just Published 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS in 
AERONAUTICS 


By Albert J. Rosenberg 
Technical Consultant, U. S. Office of Education 
Edited by Arthur S. Otis 


Thirty unit tests in the fundamentals of aero- 
nautics which provide an efficient basis for 
continuous remedial instruction. The topics 
of the CAA examinations are fully covered. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecit James, Greenfield 
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There are many details that must be 
properly attended to in connection with 
the purchase of a bus — 


@ The need must be established . . . The 
proper equipment must be selected . . . Chas- 
sis requirements must be determined . . . Seat- 
ing plans must be approved . . . State and 
National bus regulations must be checked. 

All of this is necessary before applications 
to purchase are filed. These applications (both 
for body and chassis) must be carefully checked 
to be certain that the officials who “process” 
them receive everything they need to intelli- 
gently pass on them, without delay. 

Sounds complicated, doesn’t it? 

Yes—it is complicated to those who are not 
familiar with all of these details—but our 


Transportation Equipment 


trained transportation engineers will gladly 
take the load off your shoulders. They will be 
glad to assist in selecting equipment best 
suited to your needs . . . to check for compli- 
ance with regulations . . . to assist in filing 
applications and follow them through. 
Right now, deliveries of WAYNE “pre-war’ 
All-Steel bodies are quite prompt, but orders 
are being received at a rapidly increased rate 
and, with no prospect of relief from the present 
manpower shortage, deliv- 
ery schedules may be much 
longer later in the season. 


? 




















@ Why not have a WAYNE 
transportation engineer help 
you NOW? He is as near as 
your telephone. 


RICHMOND, IND., U.S. A. 


THE WAYNE WORK 
A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


since 1868 


212 Fourth Ave., S. 
NASHVILLE 
Phone 5-1271 


408 S. Central St. 
KNOXVILLE 
Phone 3-2103 


111 West 13th St. 
CHATTANOOGA 
Phone 62126 











Resolutions of Tennessee 
Education Association, 
Western Section, 
April 7-8, 1944 

The Resolutions Committee of the 
Tennessee Education Association, 
Western Section, submits the following 
resolutions for consideration by the 
association: 

|. We hereby express our hearty 
approval of the requests made by the 
classroom teachers in urging the offi- 
cials of the association to have this 
meeting in spite of the adverse result 
of the poll of the administrators dur- 
ing the fall, and also urge the newly- 
elected officials to plan for the an- 
nual meeting next year. 

2. We extend our thanks to the offi- 
cials of the association for the splen- 
did program arranged, to Mayor 
Chandler and the City of Memphis 
for the hospitality shown us during the 
meeting, to the press for its splendid 
publicity given to the program, to the 
speakers who so generously gave their 
time and effort in making this meeting 
a success. 

3. We express our appreciation to 
Governor Cooper for including the 
financial needs of the public schools 
of the state in his call for the special 
session of the Legislature and urge the 
Legislature to follow his recommenda- 
tion in this matter. 

4. We express our appreciation to 
Commissioner Duggan and his staff for 
the efficient manner in which the work 
of the State Department of Education 
has been carried on. 

5. We reaffirm our stand for federal 
aid for education provided such aid 
is granted without federal control. 

6. We hereby express our confi- 
dence in Mr. Frank Bass, executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Education 
Association, and the other officers of 
that organization, and especially com- 
mend this organization for its work for 
an adequate retirement system for the 
teachers of Tennessee. 

7. We also wish to express our ap- 
preciation to the exhibitors for their 
splendid cooperation in making this 
meeting a success. We feel that the 
material which they exhibited will aid 
the teachers in their instructional pro- 
gram. 

8. We hereby express our appre- 
ciation to those county courts and 
city and county boards of education 
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who have taken into consideration that 
the teachers were being underpaid and 
have increased their salaries during 
this emergency. 

9. We reaffirm our faith in the pub- 
lic schools and express the hope that 
young people will not be lured away 
by attractive salaries before they at 
least complete their formal high school 
education. 

10. We also express our apprecia- 
tior to the hundreds of loyal teachers 
who have remained on the job in spite 
of attractive offers in other fields and 
to that large group of splendid women 
who have returned to the teaching pro- 
fession during this emergency. 
(Signed) C. D. HILLIARD, 

ROY BAKER, 

QUINNIE ARMOUR, 

D. C. WHITE, 

J. M. SMITH, Chairman. 


Officers of Tennessee 
Education Association 
Western Section 
The following officers were elected 
at the closing session of the Western 
Section of the Tennessee Education 

Association on Saturday, April 8: 
President—Mr. Jack Brewer, Super- 
intendent of Lake County Schools, Tip- 
tonville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Enoch L. 
Mitchell, State College, Memphis. 
Member of Executive Committee— 


Mr. C. H. Cole, Superintendent of 





EnocuH L. MITcHELL 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Section 
T. E. A. 


Gibson County Schools, Trenton. 

Vice-President — William Osteen, 
principal, Millington High School, Shel- 
by County. 

Vice-President—Guy D. Stephenson, 
principal, Dyersburg High School, Dyer 
County. 

Vice-President—Miss Vennie Nesbitt, 
superintendent, Huntingdon School, 
Carroll County. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 

(Continued from page 11) 
top of each group are in the greatest 
demand. Our highest unfilled demand 
is for all manual arts articles (Cate- 
gories II and Ill). If we had the op- 
portunity, we could also distribute bed- 
room slippers and unfilled utility bags 
in almost unlimited quantities, pro- 
vided, of course, they are carefully 
and properly made. 

A great many American Red Cross 
courses have been adapted to high 
school use. In order that our Tennes- 
see high school administrators may 
know how these courses can be made 
to fit into their program of studies, | 
recommend that they use the chart, 
"American Red Cross Courses Adapt- 
able for High School Use." The use 
of this chart should result in revision 
in curriculum and should encourage 
additional training on the part of 
certain teachers so as to insure an 
effective and successfully functioning 
American Junior Red Cross program 
in every high school in 1944-45. 





JACK BREWER 
President, Western Section 
T. E. A. 
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20,000,000 
Forgotten 7¢maricans 


(The following paragraphs were taken from 
a recent American Magazine article by Sen- 
ator Elbert D. Thomas.) 


"We must put an end to the general 
impression fostered by some statesmen 
that almost everybody outside the 
armed forces is getting along fine in 
this war. True, there is much evidence 
to sustain the idea. Theatres, restau- 
rants, hotels, expensive resorts, and 
Pullman cars are full to overflowing; 
department stores, jewelers, and fur- 
riers are doing a rushing business; the 
black market crooks find an endless 
supply of contemptible customers 
eager to pay preposterous prices for 
beefsteaks, whisky, nylon hose, and 
gasoline. 

"There are millions whose standard 
of living has risen or, at least, has not 
dropped. But beneath this upper layer 
of war rich is a great mass of war poor. 

"Skeptics may say, ‘Of course, there 
are a few who aren't getting along so 
well... .' | have before me incontro- 
vertible testimony which shows that 
20,000,000 Americans and their de- 
pendents are living on incomes that 
have not risen appreciably since Pearl 
Harbor. While their incomes were 
frozen, their taxes have increased; they 
have bought war bonds; and their 
cost of food, clothing, and shelter has 
gone up. 

“Few Americans expect to go 
through the war without sacrifice. They 
realize that no matter how shabby and 
hungry they may be, their sacrifice is 
nothing compared to that of their sons, 
husbands, brothers, and sweethearts on 
the fighting fronts. But as the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps share the 
hardships of war as equitably as pos- 
sible, so should we at home divide the 
hardships on the home front. We are 
not doing that. Our white-collar work- 
ers are taking more than their share 
of the punishment . . . millions of white- 
collar workers are trapped like a man 
in quicksand . . . desperately they cut 
their expenditures for food, clothing, 
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and housing; they give up movies, 
books, magazines, vacation trips— 


everything but the bare necessities— 
but still they cannot make ends meet. 


"About 15,000,000 of the white-col- 
lared class are salaried workers, and 
you cannot fight a war without them. 
You cannot have schools, churches, 
hospitals, or federal, state, or munici- 
pal government; you cannot have many 
other services that are necessary for 
the home front. 

"One group of these workers is 
made up of the 900,000 schoolteach- 
ers. They exist upon an average salary 
of less than $1,550 a year (less than 


(Continued on page 32) 
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In this fast-moving war “gittin’ thar 
fustest with the mostest” depends upon 
many thousands of compact, motor-driven 
units of transportation—such as the prime 
mover truck—the landing barge—the 
transport plane. 


On the critical home front Greyhound 
buses are just as truly prime movers 
of fighting Americans, whether these 
men and women are in uniform, in 
working slacks and jumpers, or in plain 
business suits. 


The colossal wartime job done by inter- 
city buses, such as Greyhound’s, can be 
guessed at when you learn that these 





GREYH 


coaches may well carry more than a 
billion passengers this year. The great 
majority of Greyhound passengers are 
in essential war work or in Uncle 
Sam’s fighting forces— going directly to. 
factories, shipyards, arsenals and farms 
scattered along more than 70,000 miles 
of highway or to the very doorsteps 
of their homes. 


That's the kind of prime movers 
Greyhound buses are proving to be in 
wartime. And when this war’s over and 
won, they'll be the prime movers of 
Americans in better days to come, on 
a new scale of comfort and convenience. 
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T.E. A. Membership, 1943-44 


At the time this issue of The Tennessee Teacher goes to Third Congressional District 
press 16,989, or 98.9 per cent, of all white teachers and te fuiee Me Per 
school administrators in Tennessee are members of the Orgenisation Eupleyet HT. B. A. aad 
- : ie ‘ County: 
Tennessee Education Association. Last year the associa- ee 60 60 100.0 
tion enrolled 99.2 per cent of the white teachers and Bradley ................+++- WS HS 100.0 
og : sick nn 5 iad 83 83 100.0 
school administrators of the state. The following tables Sees 3. su; basees 477 426 89.3 
indicate membership by Congressional Districts, counties, Ps ‘eneedtsctel SOME bit - . aa 
cities, and institutions for the school year 1943-1944. heh As Soba — 85 88.0 
ere Rec atanee 100 90 90.0 
Sequatchie ..... ee ee 36 36 100.0 
: " tee Van Buren ...... vee 35 100.0 
First Congressional District NN coe ca a cy ie aes 131 13! 100.0 
AT ee ee 114 100.0 
No. Holdi 
or No. Teachers Membersht Per City: 
Capaeleoee SE. Fs — PieMeeeiie  -os sc: seaee 521 521 100.0 
County: nS lah ET ee 68 68 100.0 
Ey eee tacaee Se 209 100.0 — — — 
a ee Creer 176 100.0 ee Fre . «.- 25086 1,953 96.3 
RE whe rv aisid.s gis ow advesa 169 169 100.0 ——— 
ee ee ee 87 100.0 *Richard City included. 
MINES o'5.- hoinc camseie dass ane 241 241 100.0 Sparta included. 
I ofa dt sate Paberooncs 57 57 100.0 
te ok ves edaseseeceeeenss = = = Fourth Congressional District 
awkins ae re wr ke ec e : 
GMD. .....-.ncecncesctis a 131 100.0 Ne, fiten Tee _ 
Johnson : or 95 95 100.0 Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
Sevier eae! 175 100.0 County: 
— EP eae Sore 335 100.0 Clay ee, ees 69 69 100.0 
9 sso UG 116 100.0 = Cumberland ..............5- 123 123 100.0 
Washington ds ee eee 177 100.0 Fentress 90 90 100.0 
City: OS eee 109 109 100.0 
_ Macon asta ean 83 100.0 
Bristol ait al eee ke wake read 98 98 100.0 Morgan 5 xs ee 100 100 100.0 
Eimabethton ................ SF 5! 100.0 Overton* ee 140 140 100.0 
EIS Sisecrcio ss Zarkn es 37 37 100.0 “eae renee er. 48 48 100.0 
SONORA. CRY 28. ess a 143 100.0 Widnes ......<.s«ccssdaesees ae 189 100.0 
Kingsport ...............-. 119 19 100.0 Robertson na ose a ee sta 110 100.0 
i eee . 50 50 100.0 ES 9 hi ts ee 148 148 100.0 
Sy — —— Smith. viales Conia ae 101 101 100.0 
eS ie eae: 2,748 100.0 IR ih Spe, on sta, era aoe 200 200 100.0 
So Trousdale Shea eaeaes 38 38 100.0 
*Newport included. , 
tRogersville included. City: 
Springfield orhgis wou aa 36 100.0 
MI i ono a ra ..... 1,584 1,584 100.0 


Second Congressional District 


*Livingston Academy included. 


Organization ag Membership é, vat ee ee 

oye: in T. E. A. en: 

County: Fifth Congressional District 
COOTER eee eT 249 249 100.0 ttn Guntitie ae Per 
ee ses A 255 100.0 Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
ee 220 204 92.7 County: 

Knox ri es ae ee ee or ee ee oe 488 488 100.0 Bedford* Wee Sees 138 138 100.0 
RT ee eee 73 73 100.0 yan 85 85 100.0 
McMinn ..........--...005. 177 177 i ~~ Senerr 102 100.0 
EI ree 147 147 100.0 ee ee 102 102 100.0 
Roane ....... 6... eee eens 155 155 100.0 EF 143 143 100.0 
Union Borers ere te 66 100.0 OS ae ees 156 156 100.0 
: CS errr rer 166 166 100.0 

City: ear re 91 91 100.0 
SPE POOPIE REE 36 36 100.0 Moore ...........2eeeereees 27 27 100.0 
pe eae eer ee: 37 37 100.0 Rutherford .........---.+++. 174 174 100.0 
Harriman ...... sen 38 38 100.0  Wilson§ ...........-..+05-. 127 127 100.0 
ee, Ee 534 97.2 City: 

Lenoir City .... paar ee 41 100.0 Murfreesboro Pree 25 100.0 

ee eer herr rer es, 24 24 100.0 Tullahoma ti i. are 39 100.0 

fe, 46 46 100.0 — — — 

Norris rts. ee eee 6 28.5 Total pare . 1,375 1,375 100.0 
Total Mees fy nk-ohk ai 2,591 98.8 *Shelbyville included. 

——_—— Pulaski included. 
*Including Clinton and Oak Ridge. tFayetteville included. 
tincluding Sweetwater. §Lebanon and Watertown included. 
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Sixth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers 5 me he 


Organization Employed in T. E. 
‘County: 
Davidson ..... jis a coe 498 
City: 
Nashville ...... .. 589 589 
Total ae 1,087 1,087 
Seventh Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers MembBershi 
Organization Employed @ 7. B. &. 
‘County: 
Cheatham .. . 60 60 
0 Beers ... 120 
Hickman ........ ; .2. $00 101 
Houston ....... fica 48 
Humphreys* a 92 
Lawrence . ~~. 198 
Mowe ows. a y3. 40 
Maury ..... > BON 211 
Montgomery sacs oe 104 
yt eee .. 54 54 
Stewart a Le 69 
Wayne 112 112 
Williamsont . 140 140 
City: 
Clarksville .. . & 63 
See 1,422 1,422 


*Waverly included. 
Franklin included. 


Eighth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membershi, 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. 
County: 
Benton ; . 87 87 
Carroll . 158 158 
Chester ; 68 68 
Decatur 78 78 
Fayette 58 58 
Hardeman 106 106 
Hardin 107 107 
Henderson* j 130 130 
Henry 106 106 
McNairy 154 154 
Madison 123 123 
City: 
Jackson 85 85 
Paris 38 38 
Total 1,298 1,298 


*Lexington ineluded. 


Ninth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membershi 


Organization Employed in T. BE. A. 
‘County: 
Crockett 97 97 
Dyer* 124 124 
Gibson : . 254 254 
Haywoodf . 76 76 
eae . 48 48 
Lauderdale ... 108 108 
PmIen <....... 170 170 
Tiptong ....... 132 132 
Weakley§ ..... Ax 174 174 
‘City: 
Dyersburg .... ; 54 54 
Union City ... , «de 34 34 
[| arr ; PR 1,271 


*Newbern and Trimble included. 
Brownsville included. 

$Covington included. 

§Gleason, Sharon, and Dresden, included. 
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Tenth Congressional District 
No. Holding 


No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Shelby . 236 236 100.0 
City: 
Memphis 715 660 92.3 
Total 951 896 94.2 


Institutional Associations 











No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E. A, 
Name of Institution: 
Austin Peay State College ». oe 
Bible Teachers Training School i 
eee OO GON asi cw oleae a aenawees .. 41 
David Lipscomb College. . a 
Father Ryan High School 12 
McCallie School 5 
Madison College .... eis gh che si aaa 10 
Peabody College and Peabody Demonstration School. . 50 
OMEN CMMI, oo asic Vnarccwudss.ot) cater ameune os ee | 
We GEE GUNN Soiled ccdiciotudawinn ves oe er fl 
State Department of Education......... 87 
State Teachers College, Johnson City. . . 48 
State Teachers College, Memphis ... 5! 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 43 
Tennessee Industrial School.......... 25 
Tennessee Military Institute 5 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute... 46 
Tennessee School for the Blind. . 15 
Tennessee School for the Deaf.... . 39 
Tusculum College .. | 
ONE: 2.12. Can ome stein’ Ghee eee ais oman ate ss ! 
University of Tennessee eee 104 
University of Tennessee Junior College. . 24 
Vanderbilt University . 8 
Ward-Belmont College ............... 15 
York Institute 12 
Total 723 
Recapitulation 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Employed & FT. &..a. Cent 
Counties and Cities: 
First District 2,748 2,748 100.0 
Second District 2,622 2,591 98.8 
Third District 2,026 1,953 96.3 
Fourth District 1,584 1,584 100.0 
Fifth District 1,375 1,375 100.0 
Sixth District 1,087 1,087 100.0 
Seventh District 1,422 1,422 100.0 
Eighth District 1,298 1,298 100.0 
Ninth District 1,271 1,271 100.0 
Tenth District 951 896 94.2 
Total .. .. . 16,384 16,225 99.0 
Institutions 723 
Individuals ee a 46 
GRAND TOTAL 16,994 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR MAGAZINE 


(THE TENNESSEE TEACHER HAS A TOTAL CIRCULATION OF 18,000) 
Following are the companies which have advertised in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the past year, 1943-1944 




















Advertisers Amount Advertisers 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co............... $ 540.00 wy EEDA ah Ces: Per Care 
Nashville Products Company yl eae Pa ot is ERE ee Oy SS ee eer ee ee a 
Oe i NE oo SEG OS 0.6 5 55.0.5:5- 8 1G SCA as dee ewsielen oaaeaeeA 400.00. Edelen Transfer & Storage Co 
Coca-Cola Company ............... > I ee re rae Pe 360.00 S. H. George EE ce Vesna thas 
eee I cn. noc wo vce edule alee mabind einen’ 360.00 J. S. Hall’s | tt Se re ere 
a Lda, ic. ojelid os eked B/N Sts /v' sino: a Sloe Dik (obi _ oe SS ees 
i ee" era re fee 199.00 Mayme MeCampbell’ s Shop.. 
MN MI site ik is « a 4.6 oar pllng ae éa-p <0» BOS NE Sars | sl, aa aaa 
Association of. some TN RR eee es 180.00 Phillips & Buttorff.......... 
cal 30.c, ea peibsbcaeore > A geks 88 ois 180.00 Frank L. Rouser Company. 
Affiliated Greyhound Lines BO clk Gia wale aan lad Git aged AAA 165.00 Royal Jewelers ............. 
Dn ee rrr TT NR eee a 
University of Tennessee... . 150.00 Methodist Publishing House....................esseeeeeeeees 16.00 
Andrew Jackson Hotel..... Oe eo Be ere 16.00 
Gregg Publishing Company... SAUER «§=- CRRIUN ROM COMINGS 06.0 6s oes ccck oeccorsscosccosesecses 15.00 
Macmillan Company ........ 140.00 Madison College ...... RRS rorya en 15.00 
McCormick- Mathers Company . ; RY MERON 8S. 2 2c 0 aru: slic, 0-4,0.4 55 esmjerb bap premebe se aestoulsiola oe 15.00 
WOrld BOGK COmMany.. ..... 6. isceccccdsscee ... 135.00 Southwestern at Memphis.................scseseececeeseeees 15.00 
American Book Company PRR GEE LPd he IE ie Aeon SIRE 130.00 Tennessee Coach Company................ccceeeeeeeeeeceees 12.00 
is tie ee I 5 6 oi 0.2. cials sina. n ers mibGie-cie ddiedc OW ahe nee ee eee ee rere en Prete re rite er oe 10.00 
Ne Se MN no no srccdaaeaaind sasring os RR. I an I B15 oad a. beh odie RET ONG SA Roem e Nd 10.00 
Bristol-Myers Compan: en amenbieind: Seeds ah hate a Ala cigs ay, arate teouate Se EE TINIE aio. 5 5 0.5 5-2 05s 5.0 01510.5 00:0. 2 4:6'G.0.3)0- 000108 0:0. 9:0 41005 6.0 10.00 
Nashville Hotelmen’s I spi ciain.ci-as a deae ae Boece & 120.00 Glen More Clothing Company.................6seeeeeeeeeees 10.00 
Ne EE IN ooo side ioisie Caniciontedisaeduseciacseaaon or ne Se errr ree ee ere 10.00 
I ea aad 6 6r5-0ccicsn sie cj0.0ssascipeatace tik OFC aSae 120.00 Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company................ 10.00 
Quarrie Copereaas fe, (OES RSs Seto ie Vio ROR ERE SAD TOS OF TEMOKVIUR. 6 5 ooo. 2. oo sc cw ocdesnscdecnesscinneesdsece-s 10.00 
NI II, ONT oo oo. cua 5, sle ccs olasjarsiaiedionntdne pds 102.50 E. B. Mann Company avin «wa 4 biateine' a ese Weplare alain dare asaya noaisia bAThas8s 10.00 
Ds Sane os oc dnd Baie es adie Gu dinedaide ean hia 102.50 wy as Bros. Ts wa KEE nee ka LUT ME RSORS ARETE TEE Seas 10.00 
Cain-Sloan pene Be hen alga SA Da ee CAG ki aE 100.00 RM oan 10:5 Talim Geis RAG AB NCSS Sete Ts eas aa 10.00 
Eee rr rere 100.00 White NE Me TRO MINE 55.6.4, 0 5500 sre Xa. 0 bie arma cereale 10.00 
National Life & “Aoctdant Maman Cis occ 355 ooo ascae 100.00 Educational Publishing Company..........-..--+-+-++++++++- 8.00 
i gg os as xin aia a's, SRE Shs Seka we oindie ao ba. bias SD) NE IMNIONG, 5.0 occ oS cwareatne iiwdic sc sels cot bed Sats neenedicbtene 8.00 
MoQwicdy Pristing Company... o.oo ccc ccc ccc scccccees OO) WN TRB oon. cece vse cela ccbecise sone cidislanetlhs sess cas sonics 8.00 
ee OS eee ey 87.50 Kimball’s ............ 0. eee eee eee nent nee e ence ee ceeeceeees 8.00 
MOGUOROMINL COON oo. cc eels cacseecsccdece 86.00 Southern Beverage Company...........-..-..ssseeeeeeeeeees 8.00 
Be 8 errr eer ere 75.00 Martin College ...............ccccceec cer ete c tens steneeeeees 5.00 
ee eee ee eae RM AMR EIE 64.0 55:05 %s cldaicin sd salsou sc saeEOGs velieaesee Mens 5.00 
The 2 Opportunity RRR ae tren Pete 2 72.00  Tusculum College ................eseeese cree eee te renee eenees 5.00 
I ee errr an 7900 Alber’s Drug Company. .... ........cccsescesercases eae 4.00 
Webster NI NON. oo asin. cia sas o dacirswoe aed y sce 70.00 Lem Anderson Company..............-..++e+s+e+: 4.00 
Hasiow Publising Company... ... 2... 60... 0 cecccecccs 64.80 Baum's tee oad Company...............+++- 4.00 
ann Gr MN OM ooo oc ack. o:are s o.c.b4-s:o-cren graces cp chaeat 60.00 Beeler Bootery ...........-..:0+-e+eee: 4.00 
Holliston ee Sots cision dloais wd Ohne. 50-0 0c 60.00 Bishop’s Sandwich Shop........ 4.00 
Knoxville Hotelmen’s Association.......................-... 60.00 E. W. Black.............. 4.00 
Mnowville MOWmMOMEMEl ooo Cocco doen ccc cccscoscccdeee 60.00 Blue and White........ 4.00 
(i tain in i? iS a a mR - 60.00 Bonita’s ...................... 4.00 
MOTURNG COMONE BOAOCIRTIOR 6 ooo n.o sos ccc ceases Bias 60.00 Chandler’s Florist Company .........-..---+++s+e+e+s wees 4.00 
J. B. Lippincott tae ER nD meen oe 52.50 a NT, WII, 6.0.5. 5.5.0.0 55.0: 6b0-00's.060,0.0-m000 a0 b'e'e 40 4.00 
1h lig ERE AN a ne PnmE REeRaENT Se 50.00 D Kk & Bag Company................sseeeeeeeeeees 4.00 
Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum...........................-. 50.00 Max RR a a RR aE I REE By 4.00 
State Life & Accident Insurance Fee ere a ae 50.00 Gillenwater Piano Company..................--eeeeeeeeeeees 4.00 
Highland Products Company 45.00 Home and Loan Association..................ssseeeeees eens 4.00 
RNR re is sae cndiehemirtiniens su.ce ata Bnd 45.00 Johnson’s Flowers ........-..+-:e.seee esse eee tent een teen ees 4.00 
New Method Book Bindery af 45.00 S. H. Kress Company..................-.sccccecccccssecceses 4.00 
George MrGGMee, TG... cess. oc cccess 35.00 Knoxville cating Goods EH x dc SROs ore esieek 4.00 
R. H. Carpenter Body Works 95.00 Marietta Modes ...............ceeee cree eee e teen reece ereeeeee 4.00 
eC HII, UN ois 5 hc. < ia's Emini wikia na coo ea dwt 35.00 Matheny’s, Ine. LOE Cee EE Fo FR OE ORO 4.00 
Hotel Peabody ......... «ion andes ean Sees Rowse seep ann De Aas see s+ 55 4.00 
Tea tala wiih nie ag" 60:46 abba iso Gpiacan his ah bao Wyk e 35.00 400 
Lyons-Carnahan EEE DOT 5.09 6D: Euepee Bottling Company. 202200000000 III 400 
ational Association of Teachers Agencies.................. SEOS tice Ter Chemin Comnmeny. 5s... noc cacenceeunce y 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co..................., 35.00 Rogets Dry eine os ose barrens Senosnrnes tbo 
Re Cn es claw ser wiarnescessa0sckegee SOO es Se mene |... accede dsecccstnc nad 4.00 
SGpance Bhee COMPANY. .... cos. cccccissccvcsssoccsvsscssess J 
South-Western Publishing Company........................ ee NE, «5. . casicnsicion ced dy se tnswidys omni ieee’ 4.00 
aa COMPANY ooo a isi ieee cee teensees MN sre ses sine s.cmenspnceaadee 18 ab acide habeas atte 4.00 
aR ar a ES a a eee eee Ne pate 30.00 
National Stores eS Fo eee Te ey ne SNS eee iy be YD D 30.00 Total Proceeds from Advertising....................0-055: $8,150.80 
Total Proceeds from Advertising. . 7 $8,150.80 
Amount Provided in Budget for Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER te ceas ease > 
Subscriptions ........... Ped iS, 145.10 
“ol cs hc, 3 EO 138.28 
Total Amount Available for Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER > tee $10,434.18 
Cost of Publishing THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. .... er 
Commissions and Discounts Allowed................ ee 1,395.67 
Total Expenditure on THE TENNESSEE TEACHER tay acca. nb danomas duane Cee $ 9,963.87 
PIII a tt Le es pane dares co naan Bea ee ae $ 470.29 


INCREASED ADVERTISING WILL ENABLE US TO SPEND MORE ON YOUR MAGAZINE 


You Can Help Us Increase Our Advertising by Patronizing 
Our Advertisers 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


BIOLOGY AND MAN. Benjamin C. Gruen- 
bery and N. Eldred Bingham. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Price, $2.24. (700 pages.) An 
original approach to biology that centers at- 
tention on man. Cuts across traditional lines 
of subject matter. Starts the story of man 
and biology early in Unit One. Centers in- 
terest on man in each succeeding unit. Takes 
up the study of plants and animals as they 
are related to man and as they are needed to 
fill out the complete picture of life. Pre- 
sents a unified consideration of all that living 
beings show in common. Deals from the first 
with everyday questions about life and living. 
Develops the scientific attitude and the scien- 
tific method as necessary in a world of con- 
stant change. A social biology—emphasizes 
participation as a condition of social living 
and personal growth. Stimulates thinking. 
Orients the student through explorations and 
projects toward real things, toward process, 
toward operations, toward his own experi- 
ence. Deals with all answers as subject to 
change in the !ight of possible new discov- 
eries. Develops regard for personality and 
for individual differences as rational and nec- 
essary to further the best democratic and 
other social values. Draws upon the learner's 
prior experiences and learning for interpre- 
tation and understanding. 


EVERYDAY JUNIOR MATHEMATICS—Book 
1. William Betz. Ginn & Company, Statler 
Bldg., Park Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Price, $1.12. (400 pages.) First book of a 
new series for junior high school or upper 
elementary grades. It is the perfected prod- 
uct of years of experimental teaching, exten- 
sive research, and large-scale testing. Mod- 
ern in its point of view and material, this book 
directs its teaching toward the development 
of mathematics sense as well as fundamental 
skills. About equal attention is given to arith- 
metic and its application and to the funda- 
mentals of geometry and their everyday use. 
The arithmetic program includes: (1) inven- 
tory tests and related practice exercises; (2) 
& thorough recondition of program; (3) a 
wealth of supplementary practice material; 
and (4) provision for maintaining skills. Note- 
worthy features are: (1) the simple, concrete 
teaching technique with repetition of key 
principles in new combinations; (2) the mod- 
ern character of the problem material; and 
{3) the adaptability of the material to vary- 
ing class needs. 


GUIDING THE NORMAL CHILD [A Guide 
for Parents, Teachers, Students, and Others). 
Agatha H. Bowley, Ph.D. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. Price, $3.00. 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC. Edwin |. Stein. 
Allyn and Bacon. The pupil determines first 
from an inventory test what are his difficul- 
ties. Then by a system of cross references a 
diagnostic test aids him to overcome these 
difficulties by means of practice exercises 
with corresponding members. The practice 
materials are graded so that one example is 
not perceptibly more difficult than the pre- 
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ceding one. The book is arranged so that it 
can be used progressively from grade to 
grade. There is sufficient drill and practice 
material for class, home, and optional assign- 
ments. Drill is all-important. Each exercise 
includes clear statements of aims and proce- 
dures, fully worked-out sample solutions and 
concise definitions. The step-by-step presen- 
tation of the material will appeal to both 
teacher and pupil. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
SCHOOLS. Van Cleef. 


FOR HIGH 
Allyn and Bacon. 


‘There is a new title page, a new preface 


referring to the war, a new caption for the 
frontispiece, emphasizing the importance of 
rapid communication. Globe has a number 
of interesting new cuts. The appendix has 
been thoroughly revised with new tables 
throughout. There is a new bibliography. 
Global Geography in relation to export trade 
has special significance in connection with 
the problem of employment after the war. 
The whole world will be clamoring for manu- 
factured goods. The nation that can first 
supply them in volume will have a great ad- 
vantage. America has shown itself first in 
production of war materials. It can be ex- 
pected to be first in the production of all 
those materials which will be demanded in 
peace. 








Your Hotel Choice 
IN NASHVILLE 





The ANDREW JACKSON 


... A LANDMARK 

of Southern Friendliness 
In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by a 
warm cordiality and an air of sincere 
friendliness. 


LEN L. MURRELL, Manager 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 


Ce ATLANTA, GA 
i ee BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
St. Charles - _- - - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


O. Henry. ---- GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannah SAVANNAH, GA. 











DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
3,000 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN HOTELS 





Curriculum Conference 


Postwar education will be the theme 
of the annual conference on curriculum 
improvement to be held at Peabody 
College on July 25 and 26, 1944. This 
is the fourteenth conference in a series 
which in recent years has had a regis- 
tration of from 800 to 1,000 people. 
More than 100 speakers, discussion 
leaders, and panel members will par- 
ticipate in the program. 


TEXTBOOK MAN 
(Continued from page 23) 
and by the publishers’ representatives 
and the publishers themselves. 

Any program which engenders the 
establishment of cooperative relation- 
ships and the improvement of under- 
standing and mutual appreciation is 
certain to meet with success. This 
schools-publishers relationship may truly 
be called a partnership.—(Reprinted 
through courtesy of Missouri State 
Teachers Association Journal, School 
and Community.) 


FORGOTTEN AMERICANS 

(Continued from page 28) 
$900 in Tennessee). More than 250,- 
000 teachers have gone into the armed 
services or have taken more profitable 
jobs, and, according to Dr. Donald 
Dushane of the National Education As- 
sociation, ‘at least thirty per cent of 
our children are being cared for by 
improperly and inadequately trained 
teachers who are working only tem- 
porarily.. That means that 7,000,000 
children are not getting the kind of 
education they need. 

. you will not get inflation by 
giving a college-trained schoolteacher 
enough money to buy a new dress... 
if we give a fairly decent wage to the 
white-collar class, we will not weaken 
our economic structure — we will 
strengthen it, and in spots that are 
becoming dangerously unsound today. 

. No longer must they be the for- 
gotten millions—crush the white-collar 
workers and you cripple America.” 


New Books Received 
HAPPY DAYS IN THE GARDEN. Ella H. 
Hay. Beckley Cardy Co. (112 pages.) 
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FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR 


TENNESSEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1944 





The Revised Tennessee Public School Financial Accounting System was devised 
to give school officials financial information needed to conduct the schools effi- 
ciently and economically within the budget adopted by the Quarterly County 


Court or their local fiscal bodies. 


This system is prescribed for use by B. O. Duggan, Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee, in keeping with the provisions of the Code of Tennessee, 
1932, Section 2324, Subsection (4) thereof. 


DESCRIPTION AND PRICES 


Binder. Sectional post, leather-covered metal - 
rimmed, buckram-lined and with buckram 
PNG. kcvudcheeeraterexee $10.00 ea. 


ET eee te! $4.00 per set 


Form 1. Title Page. No charge with com- 
plete set. 


Form 2. General Ledger. A device for keep- 
ing an adequate control on the adopted 
Per ore rere err $0.20 per sheet 


Form 3.~ Cash Receipts Ledger. To record 


the actual receipts by sources. 
$0.20 per sheet 


Form 4. Warrant Register and Distribution 
Ledger. Current expenses. For the purpose 
of recording warrants by general purpose 


and specific object......... . $0.20 per sheet 


Form 5. Warrant Register and Distribution 
Ledger. Capital outlay, debt services, ete. 
For the purpose of recording warrants by 


general purpose and specific object. 
$0.20 per sheet 


Form 6. Payroll Register. To record salaries 
paid to regular employees, including teachers 
and other employees working under contract. 


Includes column for Victory Tax. 


$0.20 per sheet 


Form 7. Insurance Register. To record in- 


formation concerning insurance. 


$0.20 per sheet 


Please Order by Form Number 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 Second Avenue, North 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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NEW 
PICTORIAL 


AMERICAN | , 
ae HISTORY 


FOR BEGINNERS IN THE LOWER ELEMENTARY GRADES 
OUR AMERICA | 





by HERBERT TOWNSEND 


Illustrations in bright colors interpret every page. 

Storybook presentation of the narrative of our history. 

Large page. Simple English. Clear type. Short paragraphs. 
Key pictures in four colors precede each unit. 
Delightful vein of humor. Short sentences. Controlled vocabulary. 

The spirit of patriotism instilled early in young pupils. 

Picture maps in color show each important event. 
Meets every requirement of the recent American History Report 
for the lower grades. | 





REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


With Wartime Applications | 

by EDWIN STEIN | 

is just the book that schools have been seeking to meet the needs of all | 

groups of pupils who need the training in arithmetic requested by the armed 

forces. Diagnostic tests show the individual pupil just what his weakness | 
is, and exercises, matched by number with the tests, provide the remedy. 


The Answer Book to REFRESHER ARITHMETIC is now ready. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR | 
HIGH SCHOOLS | 


by EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


The war has brought a new interest in geography. Professor Van Cleef’s 
new book has global and polar projection maps at the very beginning. It 
treats the complex problems confronting all nations today—problems that 

are largely the consequence of world-wide geographic conditions. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


181 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Georgia 
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